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EDITORIAL. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. — The accounts of the Treasurer of the Missionary 
Union were not closed until April 1o. A statement of the condition of the treasury at 
the close of the year will appear in the weekly Baptist papers before this note reaches 
our readers. At the time of writing this all that can be said is that the debt of the 
Missionary Union will be about $205,000. The receipts of the last few months of 
the year were very satisfactory. The deficit was caused by the small amount re- 
ceived in the earlier months of the year. The enlarged receipts of the past few 
months show that this was not entirely due to the hard times, but probably too many 
allowed themselves a vacation in their contributions to the Missionary Union after 
the special efforts of the centenary year. The larger giving of these later months 
proves that there is no diminution of interest in our foreign mission work. Rather 
the generous contributions, even in the depressed financial condition of the country, 
prove that the educational work of the centenary year has had a broad and deep 
influence upon all our people, and there is every encouragement to expect with the 
improvement of business a still larger and freer growth in the gifts for missions. 
The hearty and earnest interest of the people everywhere in the work of the Mis- 
sionary Union will surely make even the unexampled debt which is reported this 


year merely a stimulus to larger giving, and a blessing to those who thus render unto 
the Lord the tribute due to His cause. 


THE DONATIONS FOR MARCH amounted to $130,265.73. This is a splendid sum, 
and larger than the donations received in any one month in the history of the Mis- 
sionary Union, except in March, 1893, the closing month of the Missionary Cen- 
tenary year. Special attention also is called to the fact that the donations to the 
Missionary Union for the other e/even months of the year were only $129,925.07. 
This shows clearly where rests the responsibility for the large debt. The earlier 
months of the year were suflered to pass with very limited efforts for the foreign mis- 
sion work. Month after month passed by and the receipts were less than one-half 
the amounts paid in, even years ago, when the expenses of the missions were very 
much smaller than they are now. ‘This experience should not be repeated in the 
Present year. Let the efforts for missionary collections not be postponed until the 
list months of the year. The salaries of the missionaries must be paid month by 
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month. The funds should be provided in the same way. Begin xow your work for 
foreign missionary contributions and continue them through the year. Regular, 


systematic giving brings a continual spiritual blessing to the giver, and provides a 
steady supply for the missions. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. Thomas D. Holmes and wife reached Kinhwa, China, 
December 21. Miss Emily H. Payne has safely arrived at Pegu, Burma, and 
reports that the work has gone on well during her absence in America. Rev. 
John L. Dearing has been appointed president of the theological seminary in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, in accordance with the general request of the missionaries in that 


country. Rev. F. P. Haggard and wife arrived at Molung, Assam, Dec. 20, 
1893. Rev. W. M. Biggs of Mukimvika, Congo, arrived at New York, March 


29. Rev. James Craighead and wife of Assam reached San Francisco April 1, 
coming to America on account of the failure of Mrs. Craighead’s health. Mr. J. 
Tamura, a deacon of the First Baptist Church of Tochigi, Japan, has been elected to 
represent the second Tochigi district in the new parliament. He is the first Baptist 


who has held a seat in the Japanese parliament. Rev. Neil D. Reid reached 
Henzada, Burma, February 25. 


DEATH OF MRS. A. L. BAIN. — With sorrow we announce the death of another of 
our devoted laborers on the Congo. The wifeof Rev. Alexander L. Bain of Mukim- 
vika station was called to her heavenly home on Jan. 13, 1894. Her death resulted 
from septic fever, and was not due to any cause connected with the African climate. 
Mrs. Bain’s maiden name was Lucy Ketman. Like her husband she was a student 
for several years at the Central University of Iowa, at Pella, and they sailed for 
Africa from Boston July 15,1893. Soon has she passed from labor to reward. She 
had greatly endeared herself to the natives, and had shown a promise of much use- 
fulness. Our profound sympathy goes out to our bereaved brother, who continues 
his labors for the people of Africa without the love and support of his wife. The 
best eulogy of Mrs. Bain is a letter sent to her friends in lowa by one of her school- 
boys at Mukimvika, which we reprint from 7he Standard : — 

My Frienp: — Mrs. Bain died in Kimvika for us. She came for us to tell us about Jesus. 
By and by I see her again in heaven, the kingdom of God. When see her again she be very 
happy, because she love God. I am glad she came to my country; I loved her, and so did all 
boys. She help so many ways; we like to sing, and she would play in Mr. Bain house on organ. 
I am glad I meet her some day with Jesus. When Mrs. Bain die, station boys all cry because 


they love her very, very much. Your friend in Jesus, Urumpa. 
Kimvika, Jan. 26, 1894. 


NOTES, — Friends in writing to missionaries are requested to carefully conform to 
the postal regulations, and see that their letters are fa//y prepaid. The missionaries 
are obliged to pay double for any deficiency. A one-cent postal card was sent to a 
missionary in Japan, and it cost him e/ght cents to get it. A one-cent postal card 
with a one-cent stamp on it will not do; send only regular two-cent postal cards, and 
stamp your letters five cents for every half ounce or fraction over. A little care here 
will save trouble and expense over there. Miss A. M. Fielde will issue another 
book, in September, dealing more especially with the part of China in which’ her 
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missionary life was spent. The title will be ‘‘ A Corner of Cathay,” and it will be 
published by Macmillan. ‘¢ Murdered Millions” is the title of a little book pre- 
pared by George D. Dowkontt, M. D., to show the needs and methods of medical 
missions by incidents drawn from the experiences of missionary physicians in heathen 


lands. It can be obtained from the author at fifteen cents a copy in paper covers, or 
thirty cents in cloth. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCER is highly esteemed by the editor of this 
MAGAz1nE for the great ability and interest of its contents. It is the official pub- 
lication of the Church Missionary Society, and is a model in its spirit and in its 
treatment of missionary questions. In the issue for March we find an appreciative 
notice of Dr. Gordon’s ‘* The Holy Spirit in Missions,” occupying five pages of the 
number —an honor which is accorded to few books by this important missionary 
magazine. We may be excused for reminding the editor that Dr. Gordon does not 


reside in Philadelphia, but in Boston, and that he is chairman of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the American Baptist Missionary Union, the foreign missionary organiza- 
tion of the Baptists of the northern states. 


THE MISSION STEAMER “HENRY REED” has not been much heard of the last few 
months. ‘The reason is that the old hull had become so worn that it was dangerous 
to run the steamer longer. An entirely new hull has now been fitted, and the boat 
is in as good condition for service as ever, and is again running in its mission on the 
Upper Congo, as will be seen from Mr. Camp’s letter. The steamer is still needed 
for the mission on the upper river, and contributions for its support will be welcomed 
from those who have made offerings for this purpose before, and from new friends of 
the steamer. The young people have shown special interest in this work, and thou- 


sands of boys and girls have made their first contribution to missions through the 
Henry Reed Steamboat Companies. 


REPRESENTATION AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


AccorpiNnG to the constitution of the American Baptist Missionary Union only 
two classes of persons have a right to participate in the deliberations of the society — 
annual members appointed by the churches or by local Baptist associations which 
support missionaries, and life members or honorary life members who are regular 
annual contributors to the society. The practice in the past has been to conduct the 


annual meetings rather as mass meetings, but last year the Union adopted the follow 
ing resolution : — 


That hereafter, while all anniversary meetings are cordially open to all who desire to attend, 
yet, so far as the business of the Union is concerned, these anniversaries should be strictly dele- 
gated or representative meetings, composed on the basis of the Constitution as provided in 
Article 1, Section 3. By this article, life members, honorary life members and annual members 
of various classes sent up by the churches, associations, etc., and all missionaries in the actual 
service of the Union, are members of the body, and entitled to a vote. In order to carry the 
proposed arrangement into effect, however, it would be necessary for each member attending the 
meetings to have a certificate duly signed by one of the secretaries (recording or corresponding) 
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of the Union, to be obtained either before or at the anniversary meeting, as proper credentials 
from the respective appointing powers. 


In the case of life members, honorary life members and missionaries, it should be sufficient 


evidence of membership, entitling them to a certificate, that their names be found on the author- 
ized list of such members in the possession of the secretaries. 


A certificate, however, in every case, would be necessary in order to obtain a representation 
in the body. 

In accordance with this resolution participation at the annual meeting in Saratoga 
will be limited to life members and to annual members appointed according to the 
constitution, as follows : — 


1. Any church which has made a contribution to the Union during the past year 
may appoint one annual member. 


2. Churches which contributed more than $100, and less than $200, may send one 
additional member. 


3. Churches may appoint one annual member for every $200 contributed above 
the first $200. 

4. Any Baptist church, local association or individual which supports a missionary 
may send one annual member for every $100 contributed through the Union. 

All annual members should bring proper credentials to the annual meeting, and 
suitable arrangements will be made to provide both life members and annual mem- 


bers with certificates admitting them to the seats to be reserved for those entitled to 
share in the deliberations of the Union. 


THE SHWEGYIN KAREN MISSION. 


Every addition to the sources of information concerning the pioneer days ot our 
missions is to be hailed with satisfaction. We notice with peculiar pleasure, there- 
fore, the ‘* Ilistory of the Shwegyin Karen Mission” by Mrs. J. E. Harris. As the 
wife of Rev. Norman Harris, the father of the Shwegyin Mission, Mrs. Harris has a 
personal knowledge of its history from the very beginning, and has herself shared in 
both the trials and triumphs of this remarkable mission. 

After seven years’ labor at Moulmein, Mr. Harris was designated to open the 
work in Shwegyin, then a place remote and difficult of access. The story of his 
heroic courage in facing the hardships of the attempt, of the fortitude with which he 
endured the heavy trials incident to pioneer work in Burma at that time, of the 
sorrows which assailed him as he laid first the wife of his youth, then another, the 
devoted Miranda Vinton, to rest in the consecrated ground at Shwegyin, and of the 
continual progress of the mission in spite of all the hindrances, is a tale of absorbing 
interest and high inspiration to a like noble, self-denying service for Christ. The 
Shwegyin Karen Mission is the monument of Rev. Norman Harris. The sturdy 
independence which led him to refuse all aid, and earn the money to educate himself, 
is reflected in the character of the Karen Christians, who are not surpassed in self- 
support in all the mission fields. When they were considering the question of open- 
ing their town school, and Mr. Harris asked if they would receive aid from the 
government, teacher Pau Mau replied, ‘‘If we eat our own rice, we shall, I 
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think, enjoy it better.” Early in its history this independent mission began to aid 
others, and out of poverty the Karens raised in one year one thousand rupees to 
send the gospel to the regions beyond. 

It gives a sense of beautiful 
completeness to the work of Mr. 
Harris in this most interesting 
and successful mission that its 
history is prepared by his wif, 
who for years bravely and use- 
fully shared in his labors and suc- 
cesses, and that now the mission 
is under the care of his son, Rev. 
Edward N. Harris, who last year 
went out to continu the work so 
well begun by his father. The 
story of the Shwegyin Mission as 
told by Mrs. Harris is of intense 
interest. It can be obtained from 
Mrs. J. E. Harris, 811 Eleventh 
Street, Oakland, Cal. Price, 
single copies, 25 cents, five copies 
for one dollar, and larger numbers 
KAREN PADDY (RICE) BIN, at reduced rates. All the profits 

will be devoted to mission work. 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE IN INDIA. 


P. C. Mozoompar is nominally the successor of Keshub Chunder Sen as_ the 
leader of the New Dispensation party of the Bramo Somaj, but falls very far below his 
predecessor in moral elevation and in spiritual insight. Mr. Mozoomdar addressed 
many American audiences during the past year, and in one of his addresses made the 
statement that Christian missions had not made a scratch on the surface of Hindu 
society. This he thought was due to the uncompromising nature of Christian theol- 
ogy and church government. If these had been more elastic he thought Christian 
missions might have had more success. But it is a question whether it would be 
worth while to maintain missions which could.only achieve success by conformity 
to the heathenism they aimed to reform. . 

As to the impression Christianity has made on India it would be easy to show 
that Mr. Mozoomdar is entirely mistaken in his opinion, but we prefer to set over 
against his the judgment of his more eminent predecessor. Keshub Chunder Sen 
says : — 

The Brahmo Somaj is the legitimate offspring of the wedlock of Christianity with the faith of 
Hindu Aryans. . . . Christianity came and moved with our old oriental faith, and from that 
time we grew. Gradually, piety and spirituality had deeper hold upon us. . . . If we were not 
to be false to the teachings of our own forefathers could we be false to the teachings of that great 
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prophet of the East, Christ Jesus, and his disciples? They have come, and are changing the 
face of the country, revolutionizing our manners and institutions, our households, our souls. 
Jesus has conquered India. 


Many other statements of a similar character could be quoted from the same 
eminent leader. The Christian Patriot says that Mr. Mozoomdar’s statement 
about the Indian Christian community is a deliberate falsehood, and quotes the 
following from 7he //indu, the leading non-Christian organ of India, in support of 
its views : — 


The community of native Christians has not only secured a conspicuous place in the field of 
higher education, but in the education of their women and in availing themselves of the existing 
means for practical education they are far ahead of the Brahmans. The native Christians are a 
very poor community, and it does great credit to them that they so largely take to industrial 
education. The progress of education among the girls of the native Christian community, and 
the absence of caste restrictions among them, will eventually give them an advantage for which 
no amount of intellectual precocity can compensate the Brahmans. We recently approved of the 
statement of a Bombay writer that the social eminence that the Parsis so deservedly enjoy at the 
present moment was due to these two causes, namely, their women are well educated, and they 
are bound by no restrictions of caste. These two advantages slowly make themselves felt among 
our native Christian brethren, and it is probable they will soon be the Parsis of Southern India, 
and that they will furnish the most distinguished public servants, barristers, merchants and 
citizens among the various classes of the native community. 


It is stated that some admiring Americans are to support Mr. Mozoomdar as a 
missionary in India. Missionary of what? might be aptly asked, since he has shown 
himself not fitted for a teacher of either morality or religion. 


OPEN DOORS IN TIBET. 


Ir has been the custom to speak of Tibet as a country closed to missions, and the 
general impression is, as expressed in a recent number of a missionary periodical, 
*¢ Tibet is now the only country from which missionaries are shut out by the govern- 
ment.” This does not give an exact idea of the state of affairs in Tibet, and a read- 
ing of the accounts of travellers in that isolated country shows that it is not correct to 
call it a country closed to missionary labors. The authorities at Lhassa are careful 
to prevent foreigners from entering the districts of Tibet which are under their 
control because of commercial rather than religious reasons; but there are large terri- 
tories of northern and eastern Tibet where the only obstacles to the residence of 
missionaries are the inaccessibility of the country, the rigor of the climate and the 
poverty of the soil. The climate and the people of Tibet, however, are not more 
repelling than those encountered in the establishment of missions in Greenland 
and Labrador. The approach to parts of the country is not so difficult as to Uganda 
and other portions of Africa where missions have been founded, and neither climate, 
people nor means of access are so forbidding as in the northern part of Alaska, 
where missions have been opened on the Yukon River. 

The narratives of travellers show that no special opposition is made to the entrance 
of foreigners into the districts about the Koko-nor, nor even in the territory of the 
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Tsaidam. At present, however, the most open and inviting field for missions in 
Tibet appears to be in the eastern part of the country on the western borders of the 
Chinese province of Szchuan. The altitude of the country is less, the climate is 
milder, the soil in the valleys is more productive, and the people are more numerous 
and more settled in their habits than in any other part of Tibet except the southern 
and southwestern portions, bordering on India, from which foreigners are at present 
excluded. Caravans are constantly passing through eastern Tibet from Ta-chien-lu 
in Szchuan to Lhassa. Messrs. Bonvalot and Rockhill found many friends among 
the people, and there does not appear to be any insuperable obstacle to the opening 
of Protestant missions. Roman Catholic missions have long existed in this territory. 
Perhaps the opening of the first Protestant mission station in Tibet proper is waiting 
for some heroic soul who shall go to this region, content if his lot shall be like that of 
the Roman Catholic missionary met by Mr. A. E. Pratt, who had not seen a white 
face for eleven years. Eastern Tibet presents a large field for the extension of our 
own mission in the Szchuan Province of Western China. 

The opening of a mission in Tibet will not be found an easy task. There are 
great difficulties to be overcome. A long journey of several months is necessary even 
to reach the borders of the country from the east. ‘The people cannot be said to be 
hospitable, and a residence in any part of Tibet now accessible to foreigners cannot 
be recommended for comfort. But it is certainly not right to say that Tibet is closed 
to Christian missions. ‘Travellers have overcome many times the difficulties of the 
way. Roman Catholic priests have shown that foreigners may reside in Tibet. 
Protestantism may follow where science, curiosity and Catholicism have led. The 
easiest access is no doubt from Darjiling and from Kashmir in India. Missionaries 
are already at those points waiting for the objections to the entrance of foreigners into 
Lhassa-governed territory to be removed. This may be done soon, and may not for 
years. Meantime, the gospel may be carried now to the people of Eastern Tibet. 
From whence shall come the apostle to Tibet ? 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue Eightieth Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be 
held in Convention Hall, Saratoga Springs, New York, on Monday, May 28, 1894, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. Henry S. Burrace, Recording Secretary. 
PortrLanb, Me., April 1, 1894. 


The Eighticth Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union will be held in Convention Hall, Saratoga Springs, New York, 
immediately after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 

Moses HH. Bixny, /ecording Secretary. 
ProvipENcE, R. I., April 1, 1894. 


A company of Chinese women listened to extracts from the autobiography of Dr. John G. 
Paton. A little later they brought, of their own accord, a contribution for missions in the New 
Hebrides, saying: We must think not only of those near, but also of those afar off, for they 
also are our brethren. — Chinese Recorder. 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT.—“ NEWS FROM THE FIELD.” 


[The references are to this number of the MaGaziNe.] 


1. Praise Service. 

2. Scripture and Prayer. 
Singing. 

Dr. Smith’s Letter. 
Mr. Kelly’s Letter. (p. 139.) 

Mrs. Ingalls’ Letter. (p. 139.) 

Prayer for the missions in Burma. 

Opening of Ongole College. (p. 137.) 

Mr. Manley’s Letter. (p. 143.) 

10. Mr. Thomssen’s Letter. (p. 145.) 

11. Singing. “The Morning Light is Breaking.” 
12. Mr. Dearing’s Letter. (p. 146.) 


(p. 138.) 


13. Miss Mead’s Letter. (p. 146.) 

14. Buddhism’s Strong Hold. (p. 149.) 

15. Death of Mrs. A. L. Bain. (p. 122.) 

16. The Mission Steamer “ Henry Reed.” (p. 123.) 
17. Prayer for the spread of the gospel in Africa. 
18, Singing. 

19. A Great Empire. (p. 149.) 

20. A Verse in Habakkuk. (p. 149.) 

21. The Financial Situation. (p. 121.) 

22. The Donations for March. (p. 121.) 

23. Offering for Foreign Missions. 

24. Singing and Benediction. - 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE CHRIST OF MISSIONS REPRODUCED IN THE CHURCH. 
REV. J. M. STIFLER, D.D., CHESTER, PA. 


Curist is paralleled in His people. The 
similarity is not that of the mirror which only 
reflects the form before it in shadowy likeness. 
It isa reproduction. ‘* We all with open face 
reflecting as iu a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, as by the spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 
18). 

The basis of the likeness is a common life. 
‘Because I live ye shall live also” (John xiv.1g). 
There is an organism, an organism not like 
an engine, in which every part is fitted to move 
harmoniously with every other part; an organ- 
ism not like a temple, whose elements are 
adjusted in symmetrical proportion; but an 
organism like a fruitful tree, that from fillet 
root to topmost twig is pervaded by the same 
something which we call life. ‘‘I am the vine, 
ye are the branches” (John xv. 5). To be 
sure the church is again and again in God's 
word called a house, but it is a house built up 
of ‘living stones” (1 Peter ii. 5). It is a 
‘*¢ habitation,” a house of God ‘‘in the Spirit” 
(Eph. ii, 22). But the Spirit is not an exist- 
ence apart from the house, abiding within its 
stately walls like the lord of a manor. The 


Holy Spirit lives there as the soul dwells in the 
human body, the life of every part. He dwells 
in the material of it. Christ not only gave His 
life for the church; He gave His life to the 
church. 

In relation, in character, in privilege the 
Scriptures speak of Christ and of Christ’s peo- 
ple in the same terms. As to relation, He is 
the Son of God and ‘* because ye are sons God 
hath sent forth the spirit of His Son in your 
hearts crying, Abba, Father” (Gal. iv. 6). 
to character, ‘‘If ye know that He is right- 
eous ye know that every one that doeth 
righteousness is born of Him” (1 John ii. 29), 
being ‘‘ after God created in righteousness and 
true holiness” (Eph. iv. 24). In privilege the 
parallel is very marked. He was the light of 
the world. He also taught, ‘‘ Ye are the light 
of the world” (Matt. v. 14). He said, ‘* As 
Thou hast sent Me into the world, even so 
have I also sent them into the world” (John 
xvii. 18). John says ‘* Of His fulness have all 
we received, and grace for grace” (John i. 16); 
that is, not one degree of grace after another, 
but whatever favor God bestowed on Him that 
same has also accrued to His people, so that 
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Jesus could say to God, ‘* Thou hast loved 
them as Thou hast loved Me ” (John xvii. 23), 
and Paul could write, ‘‘ God hath blessed us 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places 
in Christ” (Eph. i. 3). How similar is the 
relation when Jesus says, ‘‘ As Thou, Father, 
art in Me and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in Us ...I1 in them and Thou in 
Me” (John xvii. 21, 23). Here are mystic 
depths which we may not fathom, but solid 
spiritual truths that His church has realized. 
How alike are Christ and His people in charac- 
ter when by the ‘‘ exceeding great and precious 
promises” we are made ‘‘partakers of the 
divine nature ” (2 Peter i. 4). 

And because of this likeness in character 
and relation, there follows the likeness in des- 
tiny also; ‘* Father, I will that they also whom 
Thou hast given Me be with Me where I am, 
that they may behold My glory which Thou 
hast given Me” (John xvii. 24). ‘*To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with Me in 
My throne” (Rev. iii. 21) —joint heirs with 
Him to the incorruptible inheritance. We 
“died with Him”; ‘* we rose with Him”; 
‘‘we are seated with Him in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus” (Eph. ii. 6). Only in one 
respect is Christ radically and forever differ- 
ent from His people. He died for sinners — 
died not as the martyr dies, not as the mis- 
sionary on the Congo dies. Christ’s blood is 
expiatory ; it ‘* cleanses from all sin” (1 John 
i. 7). But even here there is at least fellow- 
ship. He made atonement for sins; His peo- 
ple make the atonement known. ‘* God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” 
(2 Cor. v. 19), and His people preach the 
reconciliation to the world. ‘* Now then we 
are ambassadors for Christ’ —an ambas- 
sador is a representative —‘‘as though God 
did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s 
stead be ye reconciled to God” (2 Cor. v. 20). 

The basest, blackest sin on earth is idolatry. 
It is the harlot mother of every immorality. 
It pulled down the curtains of the windows 
through which streamed light, and left the 
world in darkness to commit every abomina- 
tion. God's first law and God’s second law 
are against it. The hottest vials of His wrath 
have been poured out upon it. Idolatry is 
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necessarily and essentially a slander on God. 
The devil has been called God’s ape. But in 
that inimical catalogue, the world, the flesh 
and the devil, you see the world and the flesh 
outrank him. Idolatry is the invention of men. 
How can an idol represent God? He is incor- 
ruptible, and everything beneath the sun is 
perishable. He is living, and everything here 
below, even natural man, is dead. He is in- 
finitely beneficent, and except Him all else is 
selfish. Fallen man could neither be nor pro- 
duce a likeness of the living, gracious, incor- 
ruptible God, and every attempt was a hideous 
caricature and insult which He resented as He 
resented nothing else. The heathen is a chief 
of sinners because he is an idolater. The 
niche for God’s likeness in the world’s temple 
was to be left vacant until He Himself should 
give that similitude. And in due time the 
likeness came, ‘‘ the brightness of His glory 
and the express image of His person” (Heb. i. 
3), for Christ is God ** manifest in the flesh” 
(1 Tim. iii. 16), incorruptible, ever-living, in 

finitely gracious. The church is like Him. 
It represents God in the world and to the 
world. It is a living church, an incorruptible 
church— ‘‘ the gates of hades shall not prevail 
against it” (Matt. xvi. 18)—the only benefi- 
cent body in the world. It is the light of the 
world, the tabernacle’ in the wilderness where 
God dwells. 

And now the worst, the most odious idol in 
the world is not that which is graven in stone 
or molten in metal, but a church that has only 
form and nothing else. A church that must 
rely on pictures of the Saviour surely cannot 
comprehend tpat it is itself His likeness. A 
church that has no life in it, whatever its 
name, can stand for nothing but a dead God, 
and so becomes a slander on Him. And one 
cannot see how a church with a living Christ 
within it needs any visible or other authority. 
A man may lose a limb and get an artificial 
one; but when a man must have an artificial 
head he is dead. 

And again a church that has no benevolence 
is a false representative of God; it is a carica- 
ture. God gave until even He had no more to 
give. He gave His Spirit; He gave His Son, 
and ‘how shall He not with Him also freely 
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give us all things?” (Rom. viii. 32). I am not 
so certain about the truth of that hackneyed 
prayer-meeting sentiment, ‘‘Giving doth not 
impoverish Thee.” Has He another Son to 
give? And He gave Him; He did not simply 
send Him to the world to do a work and to 
return; He did not lend Him awhile to take 
Him back in due time. He is given, forever 
ours. I know He is in relation God’s eternal 
Son, but He is also forever ours in all the 
offices in which God has bestowed Him upon 
us. When one gives his daughter to be 
married she remains still his daughter, but she 
is forever another man’s. God gave His Son. 
He gave His Spirit. He gave all spiritual 
blessings. Has He anything more to give ex- 
cept the consummation, the ‘exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 17)? And 
His church, to be like Ilim, must set no limit 
to its giving; give absolutely, give not because 
it is required, give not to get more, but give 
away, give because it loves — ‘*God so loved 
. . . that He gave” (John iii. 16) —give not 
alone money, and yet much more money, but 
give noble sons and daughters to go down into 
the dark pit of heathenism, give prayers and 
tears and boundless, pitying patience. Any- 
thing much short of this puts the harsh features 
of an idol god on that which ought to be the 
divine face of the church. 

And the blessed fact that God’s people are 
entering the mission field as never before since 
the first century—we have no_ stronger 
proof of the Christlikeness of the church; yea, 
a proof that the Christ that dwells in the church 
is doing His own gracious work through it. 

And how did Christ do His work when here 
below? Not merely in obedience to a com- 
mand but by the impulse of the fathomless 
spirit of love which was in Him. In that spirit 
he withheld nothing that men might be saved 
from their sins. His church must have the 
same spirit. To be sure we have one clear 
command, ‘‘Go ye and disciple all nations” 
(Matt. xxviii. 19). But that word is only our 
warrant, not our power. The power of mis- 
sions is Christ’s own spirit in the heart of the 
church. It was even to them who had the 
command fresh from His own lips that He 
said ‘“‘Tarry . .. until ye be endued with 
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power from on high” (Luke xxiv. 49). The 
commission is a dead letter till Christ's spirit 
comes. 

And see those first missionaries. They lived 
in the Spirit, they were led by the Spirit, not 
mystically, but openly and visibly led, so com- 
pletely under His control that Jesus’ teaching 
and His commission are never mentioned in 
the New Testament after the day of Pentecost. 
They were kept busy in explaining what was 
going on about them. They had no time for 
the past. At Pentecost they must teach that 
it is the enthroned Jesus who has ‘shed forth 


‘this which ye now see and hear” (Acts ii. 33). 


Samaria has turned to God before Peter and 
John get there. Peter's simple story in the 
house of Cornelius is cut short by the Holy 
Spirit falling upon the whole of them. The 
meeting for prayer and fasting in Antioch is 
interrupted by the Spirit’s saying, ‘* Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them ” (Acts xiii. 2). 

They were sent forth by the Spirit. God's 
Spirit ever went ahead of the missionaries. 
‘*When he putteth forth His own sheep He 
goeth before them” (John x. 4). And they 
were just His witnesses— not only witnesses 
of Him but witnesses to Him, to explain to 
men the work of the enthroned Christ which 
the hearers saw with their eyes and felt in their 
hearts. What is a real revival in a church to- 
day? A state of things in which the minister 
scarcely need persuade and is no longer on the 
defensive, but when he and his helpers have 
the blessed privilege of interpreting to men 
their own Spirit-born convictions and leading 
them to a living Christ. 

Christ does His own work to-day or it is not 
done. He does it through His church, which 
increases in this land and in every land, not as 
a house is built, by piling one dead brick on 
another, but as the vine grows, shooting out 
living branches from the living vine. Yes, we 
need more préachers and better preaching. 
But eloquence cannot save men, neither can a 
multitude of workers. Christ was Himself full 
of the Spirit, He was given to Him without 
measure (John iii. 34). And His church to 
be like Him must be full of the Spirit. God’s 
work is never done but by one means, —at the 
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beginning by the Spirit as He dwelt in Christ, 
and ever since by the Spirit as He dwells in 
the enthroned Christ and His worshipping 
church. 

The great saving fact and factor of this age 
is the Spirit. Without Him neither Christ's 
example as a missionary nor His command 
that we be missionaries nor His promise of 
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future reward will prompt us to anything. The 
church is like Christ because it has His own 
life. We need more of it, need more prayer 
for it, and then the works that He did we can 
do and greater (John xvi. 12); or rather, 
He will do His work through us, through our 
increasingly generous gifts, our earnest prayers 
and our Christ-like lives. 


CHINA AS I SAW IT. 


REV. C. SPURGEON MEDHURST, OF TIIE ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION IN CHINA. 


[An Address given at the Missionary Conference in Riverside, Cal., Nov. 28, 1893.] 


NEXT to the Jews the Chinese are the most 
wonderful nation of which we have any knowl- 
edge. My respect for their character, and my 
wonder at their solidity, increased in propor- 
tion to the length of my residence among 
them. From the very dawn of history they 
have always been the imperial race of Asia, and 
time will prove them to be the first and most 
competent of nations on that continent. As 
God selected the Jews to be the preservers of 
His will, as given by revelation and inspiration, 
so it seemed to me in China—and the impres- 
sion grew stronger as my acquaintance with 
the people became more thorough — that God 
had chosen the Chinese to be the guardian of 
His law as writtenin the hearts of men. In the 
schools the children are taught to regard moral 
excellence as the great desideratum of life; to 
emulate the noble and virtuous examples of the 
past, and to prize mental perfection more than 
wealth. It follows that the moral rather than 
the material welfare of the people is the aim of 
the government, as witness the history of the 
destruction of the vine because it made the 
people drunk, and the war with England on 
account of the accursed opium. 

Yet the Chinaman, chameleon-like, is full of 
surprises for the unwary. While professing to 
be profoundly impressed with the necessity of 
investigating all things, he yet regards a good 
Style as of more importance than useful knowl- 
edge. Gifted with a massive intellect and 
much fertility of resource, he yet fails to see 
that his conservatism, which was once his 
guardian angel, now threatens to become his 


destroyer, and only consents to accept homee- 
opathic doses of reform as they are forced upon 
him from without. Poverty stricken as the 
land is, at least in its northern provinces, the 
average Chinaman still regards it as the model 
for the whole earth and Confucius as the model 
teacher for all ages. While we cannot, of 
course, assent to such preposterous claims, we 
will readily unite in acknowledging the China- 
man’s superiority in the matter of filial piety. 
The dutiful son in China acts in everything 
with a view to his parents, and no matter how 
little he has to live upon he always saves some- 
thing from his earnings for the support of his 
infirm and aged relatives. 

On the other hand China is the land of uni- 
formity. Anything new is dangerous. What- 
ever was unknown to the ancients is bad. 
When the Chinaman becomes a Christian he 
ceases to worship his ancestors and condemns 
their hungry ghosts to wander disconsolate 
through space, trying to pacify the cravings of 
hunger by nibbling at old gableends. Failing 
to satisfy their appetite by feeding on house- 
roofs, these neglected spirits become more and 
more attenuated, while they fade into thin mist, 
but before that consummation, angry at the 
treatment they have received, they work all 
manner of ills on their ungrateful, degenerate 
Christian successors. Absurd as all this is to 
us, you can readily see how such a belief — and 
nothing in China is more firmly held — oper- 
ates to keep the naturally sluggish Chinese mind 
from paying due attention to the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, especially when, as is the case 
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in China, families are solid units, in which the 
individuals are not free to do as they please, 
each member being a cog in the family wheel 
rather than a self-acting free agent. 

I found the state of woman in China a fur- 
ther terrible stumbling block in the way of 
Christianity. I have not time to deal with 
this, but let me say in passing that women 
there are slaves, knowing hardly any other 
motive than the power of habit, weary drudges 
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With this brief and necessarily imperfect 
survey of the Chinese character, you will be 
prepared to listen intelligently to a few chap- 
ters from my own experience illustrative of a 
missionary’s difficulties, a missionary’s dis- 
appointments, and a missionary’s delights. 
I must preface these stories by stating that I 
had the honor of laboring in China for eight 
years, under the auspices of the English Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, and had it not been 
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whose gods know nothing of love. I have seen 
Chinese women so animalized that their coun- 
tenances have almost lost all traces of humanity, 
and the minds of all are as crippled as their 
feet. None know anything of prayer except 
as a blind cry of fear when threatened by evil. 
And these are the mothers who mould the des- 
tiny of China’s sons. Sisters, will you do 
nothing for these helpless and, when you know 
them, most lovable women in China? 


for the serious breakdown of my wife, neces- 
sitating a removal to California, I should be 
there to-day. The English Baptist Mission in 
China is confined to the northern section of 
the empire, where we have occupied the prov- 
inces of Shantung, Shansi, and Shensi. In 
these provinces we have between thirty and 
forty male and female missionaries. In Shan- 
tung Province, where I lived, we have a native 
church of about 2000 members, supporting its 
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own native pastors, educating its children, 
caring for its poor, and doing a large amount 
of unpaid evangelistic work. 

Here is a story illustrating a missionary’s dif- 
ficulties. The first time I met Tan Ju Fang 
he assured me that he had closely studied 
Christian books for ten years, and that his 
matured convictions after such study were, 
that Christianity was inferior to his own Budd- 
histic faith. Thereupon he began to preach 
Buddhism. I listened carefully and respect- 
fully, for unless you know the workings of a 
man’s mind you cannot skilfully work upon his 
mind. He tried to prove that it was a fallacy 
to suppose that each individual had an individ- 
ual soul. There was only one universal soul in 
the essence of which I and all men shared. I 
said little but presently he startled me by tak- 
ing up his copy of the New Testament and 
saying, ‘*‘ Elder-born, Jesus, your own sage, 
. taught this very thing.” ‘* Where ?” I asked 
astonished. ‘* In the fifth verse of the fifteenth 
chapter of John’s gospel,” he answered, 
** Jesus said ‘ He that abideth in Me and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.’ 
How could Jesus abide in His disciples, and 
His disciples abide in Him, unless there was 
but one universal soul as I have said?” I tried 
to explain the true sense of the passage, but 
for ten years he had been reading his own 
creed into that sublime chapter in John, and it 
was not to be easily rooted from his mind. 
Finding that our talk was becoming too meta- 
physical to be profitable, I turned it into 
another channel by saying, ‘* Reverend sir, 
your honorable sect knows something of sin, 
and you yourself have made many sacrifices to 
rid your conscience of the evil. Pray enlighten 
my darkness, and tell me how, according to 
the teaching of your honored church, man may 
be saved?” At once he reminded me that in 
the book of Genesis we learn that before thé 
fall, man knew neither good nor evil. ‘* So,” 
he continued, ‘if he would be saved he must 
get back to that primitive state, and know 
neither good nor evil.” It was a discovery to 
me that morning, to find Genesis a Buddhist 
book. I have no time to follow the history 
of this gentleman. Suffice to say that after 
eighteen months of patient working, many dis- 
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cussions, and earnest praying he became a 
Christian evangelist, working for Christ with- 
out hope of earthly reward, and to-day a small 
assembly of believers gathers for divine worship 
in his house every Sunday. 

The next incident will tell you something of 
our disappointments in China.. Wang Wen 
was the smartest Chinaman I have ever met. 
He would, I had almost said exceed — cer- 
tainly he would stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the average American. He had been a 
professing Christian for several years. The 
mission had given him a good education, and 
as an evangelist we had hoped he was doing 
good work. His fellow Chinese liked and re- 
spected him; and everyone regarded him as 
a hopeful leader. At this time he was business 
manager of a bookstore I had in charge, and 
also acted as my city evangelist. I was occu- 
pied at this time in an attempt to win the edu- 
cated gentry of the city in which I lived to 
Christ and His gospel. A bad case of persecu- 
tion occurred in Wang Wen’s native village. 
His fellow villagers came to consult him about 
the matter. The opportunity revealed the 
man. A few months later Wang Wen, my 
right hand helper, stood disgraced — convicted 
of abduction, cruelty, deception of the worst 
character, and embezzlement. My bookstore, 
which was doing excellent work, had to be 
closed. Wang Wen had to be dismissed from 
the mission and the church. For one or two 
months my work came almost to a complete 
standstill. But this was not the worst feature 
of the case. The native pastors and leading 
Chinese Christians allowed their love for Wang 
Wen to overbalance their Christian judgment. 
They thought the English missionary did not 
understand Chinese character and that he was 
not interpreting the spirit of the Savior of 
love whom he preached. Considerable tact 
and firm, kind forbearance were necessary to 
carry the matter through without doing irrepa- 
rable mischief. 

Are you surprised at this? After genera- 
tions of Christianity are your members perfect? 
Are you yourselves all that Christ would have 
you to be? Is it a wonder, then, that the 
Chinese Christian, trained as a child in all the 
delusions of heathenism, should occasionally 
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have his view distorted by mists arising from 
his past life? When 1 remember how the 
Chinese are trained by oppression to hide their 
real intentions behind the eternal lie; when I 
remember how their past education tempts 
them strongly to make religion a ritual rather 
than an experience of the heart; when I think 
of the materialistic cast of a Chinaman’s mind, 
making it very difficult for him to assimilate 
spiritual ideas, and cramping his spiritual life 
as the feet of his country women are dwarfed, — 
when I| think of these things, I wonder that 
church scandals in China are so rare. 

But the missionary in China has his delights 
as well as his disappointments. I found that 
the spiritual horizon of the mission field was 
like the climate of California—it had more 
sunshine than cloud. Were there time I could 
tell a thrilling story of a native Christian 
brother, with whom I have enjoyed many hours 
of converse, who married a blind woman out 
of pity for her condition, and who adopted a 
starving girl into his family when he had 
scarcely enough to eat himself. I could tell 
you of a brother in the field whom I love dearly, 
who was so anxious to tell his country men of 
the Christ, that he preached his business away 
and brought starvation to his door, but he led 
more than a hundred of his neighbors to the 
Savior. 

For one minute, however, please listen to 
another story. There was a famine in Shan- 
tung. I am not going to speak of its horrors 
but of its heroes. They were in our employ, 
receiving good wages, and neither they nor 
their families had cause to dread the famine. 
But hundreds of others were starving and were 
emigrating to the province of Shensi, where 
the imperial government was ready to give land 
to all settlers. Now those noble Christian ser- 
vants of ours studied their Bibles. They read 
how after the death of Stephen the church was 
scattered by persecution, preaching the word 
everywhere. They came to us and told us 
that although there was no persecution to scat- 
ter them, they believed that the famine was 
intended by God to send them elsewhere as 
missionaries. They met together and held 
many prayer conferences by themselves. Then 
they came to us again, resigned their positions, 
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gave up their salaries, sold their lands at a 
great sacrifice, and went with the other emi- 
grants to Shensi. They went, not to better 
their worldly prospects, but to preach Christ. 
We could ill spare their aid, but we held a 
farewell meeting and sent them off with many 
prayers. That long journey of six weeks in 
the middle of a semi-arctic North China winter, 
tried both old and young severely. ‘They could 
not always find shelter at night. More than one 
succumbed to the unusual exposure, and drew 
their last breath before they reached Shensi. 
They were buried in nameless graves by the 
roadside and the rest struggled bravely on, 
weak in body but strong in faith. After the 
pilgrims had settled, one smart boy, who had 
been in our mission school, who had been re- 
ceiving an education at our expense, but who 
had given up his bright prospects that he 
might join the missionary band, was offered 
by a wealthy native gentleman, the position of 
heir to all his property, ‘* No,” the brave lad 
replied, ‘* if I become your son you will make 
me give up Christ. I ama Christian and can- 
not doit.” Like Moses, that dear Chinese youth, 
his name little known on earth, but inscribed 
on the roll of honor in heaven, ‘‘ refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” 
That child of God, that Mongolian martyr, has 
since gone home to his rest. The terrible win- 
ter’s march across the plains from Shantung 
into Shensi sowed the seeds of consumption in 
his lungs, and proved God’s call to him to go 
home. 

My friends, are not the Chinese worth sav- 
ing? Do you wonder that I love them? Do 
you wonder that I long for the day when I may 
be permitted to return to my beloved China? 
I do not say our Chinese converts are perfect, 
ut I do say that they bear some fruit worthy 
of Jesus Christ! I have frequently seen a 
roomful of Christian men rise when a woman 
has entered, and that is a land where woman 
is despised and ill treated with impunity. By 
their regular attendance at divine worship, by 
their consistent conduct in the midst of many 
temptations and provocations, by their child- 
like confidence in the power of prayer, by their 
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enlarged sympathies and their liberal gifts 
towards God’s work, our converts show their 
Chistian character. 

Authentic history traces this nation back to 
thé flood. This, the oldest living nation, has 
surely been preserved for a purpose. It is our 
privilege to share in the work of fulfilling that 
purpose. The subtle influence of nineteenth- 
century civilization is making itself felt even in 
China. She has risen from her slothful bed of 
conservatism. Like Rip Van Winkle she is 
rubbing her eyes and wondering why her 
weapons are so rusty, and her ancient customs, 
handed down by Confucius. so unbecomin . 
She is standing at the door of a new life waiting 
for the guidance of a stronger hand and will 
than her own. Who shall lead her? Shall it 
be the disciples of Jesus Christ or the wor- 
shippers of gold? The empire is lying in dark- 
ness. What light shall first shine there — the 
light of the cross or the lurid glare of the money 
seeker’s lamp? 

Let us faithfully set about the work in God's 
name, and the wall of conceit and prejudice 
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which the Chinese have built around their 
empire, will be as useless to shut out the 
beneficial influences of the gospel as was the 
physical wall built against the Tartars. Flood 
that empire with earnest men full of the 
spirit of God, and the darkness of Confucius 
and his commentators shall give place to the 
light of Calvary. Let the gospel light shine, 
and the follies of Taoism shall flee away 
as bats and other creatures of the night dis- 
appear before the rising of the sun. I see 
one like unto the Son of man; the marks 
of suffering on His countenance are softened 
by an infinite tenderness, and He is lovingly 
stretching out His hands to that great nation, 
saying, ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give yourest.” But 
their eyes are blinded that they cannot see 
Him; their ears are stopped that they cannot 
hear Him; and the Savior turns to us and 
bids us open those blind eyes and unstop those 
deaf ears, saying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 


A REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 


REV. EDWIN N. FLETCHER, HUCHAU, CHINA. 


THE Lord has granted us a most marked 
deliverance out of the hands of our enemies, 
giving us very distinct answers to our prayers 
and greatly strengthening our faith. 

Just before Chinese New Year there is a 
ceremony called ‘*Welcoming Spring.” In 
this city the chief feature is a procession of all 
the high officials to a temple just outside our 
gate. Of course a crowd gathers to witness 
the pageant, and the most favorable point for 
seeing the sight is on the wall and in the open 
spaces just around our buildings. The event 
fell on Saturday, February 3, this year, and we 
are not likely to forget the date. 

In view of the large numbers and the mis- 
cellaneous character of the visitors likely to 
come in on such a day, we thought it best to 
keep the doors closed and explain that on 
account of the presence of large numbers and 
the danger of petty thieving, to say the least, 
we would ask them to call another day. This 


seemed to occasion some disappointment to 
those who sought admission, although the 
most of them at first accepted our explanations 
pleasantly enough. But they gradually became 
more boisterous, pounding on the doors and 
saucily demanding admittance. We began to 
be apprehensive, as there were as many as a 
thousand people about, and the dangers of the 
mob spirit are great. 

The first direct violence was a volley of 
stones against our front windows. Our house 
is right upon the street along which the pro- 
cession passes and the crowd gathers. Before 
we could close our shutters more or less panes 
were smashed in all but one of the windows on 
the two exposed sides of our house. This 
happened about half past ten, and they kept 
trying to force an entrance all the forenoon, for 
it was now apparent that there was a number 
of desperate spirits in the crowd. 

They battered down a tile fence of orna- 
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mental rather than substantial character which 
defended the lowest part of our roof, and we 
feared they would then climb in as might easily 
have been done. They battered our side door 
with big stones, but it was too securely fastened 
for them to break in without other tools. 

You may well believe we were all praying 
most earnestly for deliverance. My wife and 
baby had gone over to the other house, where 
they had also smashed out all the glass in the 
one window they could reach. We remained 
praying with the brethren, and the crowd 
shortly lessened their pounding on the door, 
and directed their strength to an unsuccessful 
attempt to dig through the wall opposite the 
big house. 

At about half past twelve they succeeded in 
forcing the back gate of the large compound 
by digging out the wall around the doors, 
which is there composed of bricks instead of 
solid mud. [Even after the door was broken 
down Brother Mason was able to keep them 
out for quite a little time, for it was now evi- 
dent that only a very small portion of the crowd 
was bent on mischief, as the sequel showed. 
Finally, however, they poured in, a hundred or 
more, in spite of our efforts to hold the door, 
rushed up the yard, burst into the house and 
poured up the stairway until both the upper 
rooms were full. 

Brother Mason soon followed them up, find- 
ing he could do nothing at the gate, and going 
up thestairs among them prevented further thiev- 
ing, and persuaded them to go down and out, 
some of the crowd joining him and exclaiming 
against the thieving. Of the lower rooms, the 
study was not entered, being locked, and the 
dining room was occupied by the women and 
children. They looked at them through the 
five available windows, as men look ata men- 
agerie, but no one attempted to enter, although 
there was some wanton mischief upstairs and 
in the hall, such as tearing down scrolls, kick- 
ing out window panes, and so on. But the 
vicious ones found they were in too helpless a 
minority to attempt violence, and in less than 
an hour the yard was cleared and we were left 
in peace. Our house was not entered although 
nothing but glass windows and a glass door 
kept them out. At the other house some 
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clothing and many highly-prized pictures and 
small articles were tucked up sleeves and carried 
off. 

Brother Mason had sent three times to the 
magistrates, and they had each of them passed 
our premises while the trouble was imminent. 
Iihen the crowd left, some officials of low de- 
gree appeared to assess damages and promise 
restitution. This makes very clear the fact 
that it was of the Lord and not of men that we 
were not consumed. In fact it was just as an 
answer to the burden of our prayer that de- 
liverance came, for we had been praying not 
for help from the yamen but that God would 
move the hearts of the people and turn them 
from their evil purposes. It was just this that 
saved us. Some friends were found in. the 
crowd, and the great majority sought only an 
opportunity to look at us and our premises, 
though of course almost any Chinaman would 
carry away some memento if he thought he 
could escape detection. There were a dozen 
or more ‘vile fellows of the rabble” who 
would gladly have sacked our houses and per- 
haps been ready to destroy us had the crowd 
been with them, and joined as heartily as they 
did in the stone-throwing and the shouting. 

I do not think the assault was deliberately 
planned, for the day is unfavorable in that al- 
though there is always a crowd, the high offi- 
cials are also at hand. But there were rowdies 
enough ready to take advantage of the irritation 
of the crowd at being shut out to accomplish all 
they could have wished had not the Lord in- 
terfered for our deliverance. They also hoped 
to find money, for of course considerable sums 
have been paid out lately in connection with 
building, and foreigners are everywhere ac- 
counted immensely rich. 

The officials are taking up the case vigorously 
and it looks as if we might be safer hereafter. 
We hope also that it will bring out on the 
Lord’s side many who have been very friendly 
to us personally in this trouble. It has been 
blessed to all of us already in quickening our 
faith in an ever-present God, who has promised 
to be a refuge for us. 


THE fundamental motive power of missions 
is obedience to Christ. 
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BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES. 
J. S. GRANT, M. D., NINGPO, CHINA. 


Last August I wrote of two men having 
been received into the church at Nying-Koéng- 
Gyiao, that these two brethren were the first- 
fruits of the gospel in the village of Tsin-d. 
Now, thank God, I am permitted to write of 
two men more from the same place who pub- 
licly put on Christ by baptism last communion. 
They also are farmers. One of them came to 
Tsin-6 about eight months ago and engaged in 
farming on shares with one of the two Chris- 
tians there. This brother let his light shine 
both in his work and in his home, and at last 
persuaded Tah-Kao to go with him on Sunday 
to the chapel and hear the preacher talk, with 
the result that he became interested and sent 
word te his folks, who lived about thirty miles 
away, near our sanitarium in Dalaen-saen, that 
he wanted to join the foreign religion. His 
people became much excited on hearing this, 
and sent off his wife post haste to prevent him 
from doing what in their eyes seemed a dread- 
ful thing. Up to this time Tah-Kao had been 
living with our member and his family, but 
now it was thought by his people safer for him 
to rent a house and have his wife with him. 
Our preacher visited them several times in 
their new home, till at last, praise the Lord, 
his wife became interested enough in the gospel 
to allow her husband to go to church, and even 
walked with him to the chapel on Sunday, a 
distance of a little over three miles. The 
second time she came with her husband I had 
the pleasure of meeting and talking with her, 
when she said the doctrine was good, and she 
was willing for her husband to j7h-hyéao (that 
is, join the church). 

When his people heard that the wife, instead 
of keeping the husband in the straight path, 
had herself, so to speak, been led astray, a 
family council was held, and his oldest brother 
and uncle (the father being dead) were sent to 


talk with Tah-Kao and his wife, with authority, 
or rather permission, to use whatever means 
they thought best to keep them from uniting 
with the church; if necessary, to bring them 
to the parent’s home. When the uncle and 
brother arrived Tah-Kao and his wife received 
their reproaches, etc., very meekly, and at last 
when they got a little quieter called in the two 
Christian members and explained the meaning 
of the gospel to them as best they could, with 
such good effect that they consented to go with 
them and call on the preacher. They arrived 
at the preacher’s house about the middle of the 
forenoon and talked with him until noon, ac- 
cepted his invitation to dinner, and before 
leaving said, ‘* Tah-Kao might join the church 
if he wished still to do so, that the doctrine 
was good, and the ancestral worship could be 
attended to by the other brothers.” Two 
Sundays after Tah-Kao joined the church, and 
his wife was present and seemed pleased to see 
him baptized. She is now in Miss Barchet’s 
women’s class learning to read, and we trust 
before long to see her walking by her husband’s 
side in the Christian life. 

The work at Tsin-6 seems very encouraging. 
On talking it over with Dr. Barchet I was 
surprised to learn that in the early days one of 
our preachers had been roughly handled in that 
place. Now nearly all seem glad to listen. 
The time of reaping, I believe, is drawing 
near. God grant that not only in that place, 
but in every village and city throughout China 
His word may soon have free course and be 
glorified. May we never be weary in well 
doing, for ‘‘ In due season we shall reap if we 
faint not.” We are on God’s side. My prayer 
for myself and all His children is that we may 
be such as God can continually take pleasure 
in, and that every one with whom we come in 
contact may feel our spiritual touch. 


OPENING OF THE 
MR. FRANK 

THe American Baptist Mission College, 
Ongole, opened February 7, and the Baptists 
now have a college of the second grade, estab- 


ONGOLE COLLEGE. 


LEVERING. 


lished on the Telugu field. At three o'clock 


in the afternoon of that day all the people of 


Ongole who were interested in the coming 
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event by reason of connect’on with the high 
school or its students, or by reason of the fact 
that they were missionaries or were attracted 
by a general interest in an event of great mo- 
ment to the mission, the school and the town, 
gathered in the High School Hall. 

Mr. Raza Kahu Sahib, our sub-collector, 
took the chair. Principal Martin of the college 
delivered an address on ‘* Three Crises in His- 
tory.” Those which he selected as of vital 
importance in the eyes of the Protestant Chris- 
tian church are the call of Moses, the coming 
of Christ, and the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. 

The gentleman who preceded Professor 
Martin as principal, Rev. Mr. Manley, came 
in from a tour to greet the young men who 
were his pupils, and meet the many who have 
come to the school since he left. He spoke 
on ‘* Moral Courage,” and gave his friends, old 
and new, some tests by which they may discern 
what is and what is not true moral courage. 

Dr. Clough spoke to the students in Telugu, 
and told them, as he takes occasion always to 
do, what it is and what it requires in order to 
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The missions of the American Baptist Missionary Union in Burma and Assam were begun 
when those countries were independent nationalities, but they have now come fully under the 
While the usual sub-heads will be retained, they will be placed 
under the general heading of ‘* INDIA” for the sake of accuracy, as well as the Telugu Mission, 
which is in the Madras Presidency, and in the Nizam’s dominions. 


the control of the Viceroy of India, although the Nizam is allowed nominally to rule his old 
territories, but under the controlling ‘‘ advice ” of a British Resident. The capital of all India 


government of British India. 


is Calcutta. 
BURMA. 
The Theological Seminary. 


Rev. D. A. W. Smith, D. D. 
InsEIn, Feb. 3, 1894. 
Anniversary. — Last Wednesday occurred the 
forty-ninth anniversary of the Karen Theological 
Seminary. It had been preceded by nearly a week 
of oral examinations, at which the young men ac- 
quitted themselves well, doing great credit to their 
instruction. This I feel at liberty to say, inasmuch 
as my own attention during the past term has been 
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be a Christian. His connection with the col- 
lege and the high school from the very begin- 
ning has been so intimate that to him was 
assigned the task of formally opening the new 
institution. At the close of his address he 
declared the American Baptist Mission College, 
Ongole, opened as a college of the second 
grade. 

The chairman took occasion to give the 
young men sound advice, which his long ex- 
perience as a public officer fitted him well to 
do. ‘The prize winners for the year were made 
the recipients of their rewards from the hands 
of the head master, K. Venkataswara Aigar. 

The exercises of the afternoon were begun 
by very appropriate religious services, con- 
ducted by Rev. John Newcomb. He is busy 
touring, but visited us for a day or two to see 
this newest of our mission enterprises inaugu- 
rated. 

Prof. O. R. McKay, the vice principal of the 
college, did not appear on the programme, but 
he worked out of sight and kept all the machin- 
ery in motion, and did it very well. 


Both of these are also under 


exclusively devoted to the preparation and delivery 
of sermons; and this was not included in the ex- 
aminations above referred to. Besides the study of 
sermons in the class room, the senior class members 
have delivered sermons twice a week, in the semi- 
nary chapel, and no other examination seemed 
called for or practicable. The study of the closing 
books of the New Testament, which hitherto has 
been a part of my work for the dry-season term, I 
gladly make over to Rev. W. F. Thomas. 
Graduation Day. — The services were held in 
the seminary chapel from 2 to 4 o’clock P.M. A 
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number of the neighboring Karen pastors, besides 
relatives and friends of the students, and a large 
delegation of the older pupils and teachers of the 
Pegu High School, from Rangoon, filled our chapel 
to overflowing with a happy and appreciative audi- 
ence. The young men delivered their addresses 
with spirit, the singing was inspiring, as it might 
well be with upwards of a hundred trained male 
voices. ‘The organ accompaniment, thanks to the 
brethren and sisters of the Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church, Boston, added much to the richness of the 
music, besides gratifying the pride of the seminary 
“boys,” who for the first time in the history of the 
seminary were so honored on such an occasion. 
The addresses were pronounced by a Karen mis- 
sionary in the audience as equally admirable in 
both treatment and delivery. 

One feature of the service will not be soon for- 
gotten. It was not mentioned in the programme, 
and came therefore as a surprise. After the closing 
address to the graduating class and the receiving of 
the diplomas, while still upon the platform, and the 
last words of the address still lingering in their 
ears that in their lives and in their preaching they 
should know nothing save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, the young men broke forth in the sweet 
hymn, “ All for Jesus, all for Jesus.” May that be 
their motto for life. The graduating class numbered 
twelve; last year seventeen; and next year, if all 
are spared, twenty-three. We are already at work 
on the programme for next, which will be our 
jubilee year. 


The Burman Mission. 
Rev. E. W. Kelly. 


Rancoon, Feb. 19, 1894. 

I AM glad to tell you that there were twenty bap- 
tisms up to December 31 after my arrival, and have 
been five since. ‘There are inquirers in different 
parts of the field. The former pastor of Lamadaw, 
with four others, has been received into the fellow- 
ship of the church. It was a great joy to me to 
have them present at the Lord’s supper on February 
11, It has been more than ten years since the 
division in the church took place, and we earnestly 
pray that others may be led of the Spirit to reunite 
with the church. They will be gladly and warmly 
welcomed. Once more the Lamadaw church is pros- 
pering. ‘The pastor is energetic, the congregations 
are comparatively good, the contributions give the 
pastor a fair salary; and in the reuniting with the 
church of Saya Tha Dwe and others, we see the 
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unity of the spirit in the bond of peace growing 
stronger. It is of the Lord. 


Mrs. Murilla B. Ingalls. 
Tuoncze, Jan. 23, 1894. 

Last Sunday, the 21st, two men were baptized. 
They have been ready several weeks, but could not 
come before the church committee till last week, 
wher they were received as applicants, and last 
Sunday morning they were received by the church 
and baptized at noon. In the evening we had a 
new member in our congregation. For‘ four years 
he has been accustomed to visit us in the sacred 
robes of a Buddhist priest, and a prouder one I 
have seldom seen; but he made a slow change till 
he took books and articles from my hand and sat 
on a level with me, and then he read and talked 
boldly, and soon he declared his unbelief in Gau- 
tama. He met the jeers of his people, but he has 
now cast off his robes, and came and sat down on 
the floor mats with our Christians. He cannot sing, 
but he looked on the book and bowed his head in 
prayer, and after the service I heard him say, “This 
is the true way and I hope your God will make me 
understand it.” Ife has some knowledge of Bur- 
man medicine and I presume this will be his profes- 
sion. He presented me with his rosary, and I will 
send it home in my next box for the Rooms. 

To-day I have heard of another one of my sixtys 
who has decided to leave the priesthood. ‘Two 
weeks ago I had a visit from one of these. “ Oh, if 
I knew of some work which I could do,” he said. 
My heart goes out to this class of men, but I can- 
not employ them in any department. ‘Their life 
has not fitted them for our service, and we cannot 
offer them homes in a Christian family without work. 
There are a few Buddhist nuns who come to me 
now and then, but they do not seem as-ready to 
look into our doctrines, and in all my life here I 
have been permitted to see but three come out on 
our side, though I can count nearly a hundred 
among the priests, and a goodly number have be- 
come earnest Christian men and some of them 
faithful preachers. 


The Karen Mission. 


Rev. H. Morrow. 
Tu-NYaw-SEE VILLAGE, 
Tavoy District, Feb. 10, 1894. 
A Busy but Pleasant Day.—At 4 vy. M. I bap- 
tized four, all from the heathen, and all heads of 
families. At seven we had the Lord’s supper. 
When the tide rises to float me down — about two 
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to-night —I leave for an island twenty miles from 
the coast where there is a church, but they have 
been and are in distress for want of food. So far 
as I can find out the Christians at the village where 
I now write, left vile talk behind them when they 
became Christians. ‘The first crop of Karens is 
always the best,”’ Dr. Cross says. 

Melee Island, Wednesday, eb. 14. I came 
over here Monday. The pastor and wife are from 
our school, and although he lacks knowledge of the 
Scriptures, he is doing a good work. The people 
are so poor that they give him little or nothing, so 
he has to teach, and gets Rs. 8 a month from 
government. But he must have an average of 
fifteen pupils; this he has not been able to get, but 
only eleven, and so will get nothing. How easily 
he could have forged his register, but he is too 
much of a man for that. 
register. 


I have to certify to his 
But now I have got 25 pupils together 
and they promise to keep them in school. I leave 
a girl from our school to teach till April 1, and the 
pastor goes to row my boat and so will get a little 
help. We shall pay the girl, and next year he will 
draw his pay for the year. I find sin here, how- 
ever. These terribly weak Karens! I have bap- 
tized two, and to-night had the Lord’s supper. 
Every day is Sabbath while I am at a village. ‘They 
give up all work and we consult and worship. In 
the morning I marry two couples and then leave 
for a village in the mainland. ‘This is a most lovely 
island. ‘There is quite a little mountain near the 
centre, and from its base gushes out a real Eastern 
fountain of the purest water. It is not a little boil- 
ing spring as you see at home, but a copious flow 
from which thousands might drink. “In that day 
there shall be a fountain opened,” etc. — the beauty 
of that passage is better understood after seeing 
such a fountain as this. It reminds me of Elisha’s 
fountain near Jericho, though this is larger. 

My work at each village is not very different. I 
can do but little work among the heathen, rather 
try to set in order things that are wanting, and 
confirm the churches. 


The Shan Mission. 
Mrs, H. W. Mix. 


Monk, Jan. 25, 1894. 
WE have had very cool weather since October 
and some of the time it was too cold to do much 
but shiver, but now it is growing warmer and is very 
pleasant. Work is going on as usual, We are 
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sowing the seed and trust that the harvest will come 
in duetime. I have not been able to go out much 
for a month as I have a bad knee, but it happens 
that there are a great many strangers in the place 
now, and more or less come to my house nearly 
every day, so my Bible-woman and I are busy 
preaching to them. They come from principalities 
joining Moné. 

Moné isa good centre for mission work; I think 
it is the best place in the Southern Shan States west of 
the Salwen. Kaing Tung, east of the Salwen, may 
be a better place for work, but I doubt if it would 
be a better centre from which to work. It is inacces- 
sible now, but in time may be easier of access. I 
should say it would not be a good place to open in- 
stead of Moné but would be a good place for an- 
other station. The whole country was devastated 
not many years ago and Moné is about one-tenth 
the size of the former city; and while this is true it 
is also true of most of the states, and Moné is no 
worse than the rest. It is growing quite rapidly 
now and I have no doubt will continue to improve. 
The cart-road will be finished to this place in a few 
years, as soon as the work can be done, and that 
will add much to the place. In Burman times it 
was the most powerful principality in this part, if 
not in the whole Shan States. I think the choice of 
this for a mission station was wisely made and that 
no other place would do so well as a centre, 


The Chin Mission. 


Rev. E. Grigg. 


Mission Boat-Canin, 
Koladyne River, thirty miles north-east / 
of Akyab, Feb. 1, 1894. 


Eight weeks ago last Tuesday, December 5, we 
left Sandoway on our northern tour. Our object 
was sixfold: first, to explore the field, study its 
needs, supplies and opportunities for work; second, 
to see, encourage and advise our workers who are 
already stationed; third, to select stations for sev- 
eral men not appointed to definite fields; fourth, to 
specially spy out for our Master the unevangelized 
Chin country north of Akyab; fifth, to select a new 
and better strategic centre for our home and head- 
quarters, if such could be found, and sixth, to hold 
evangelistic services along the route—“ As ye go 
preach.” 

The boat is Burman-made, thirty-three feet long 
and seven feet wide at its widest part. The hull is 
the hollowed-out body of a tree, and the sides con- 
sist of four boards sewed with bamboo cane, Three 
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men row and a fourth steers. Mrs. Grigg, two 
Bible-women, a male Chin teacher and my Burman 
teacher, besides the cook, make up our travelling 
suite (the teachers are also good preachers, and 
my teacher interprets for me very nicely). Our 
cabin measures eight feet in length by six in width, 
with a bunk running along either side, which has 
covers, and serves to hold our stores also, and an 
Estey baby organ at one end. In this one crowded 
little room we have lived for seven weeks. 
week we stayed at Akyab. 

What have we done? Explored the following 
rivers: Toungvoop, Poketway, Tawnleway, Myoung 
Oo and An Rivers in Sandoway and Kyoukpyu 
Districts, and preached in the villages on our way. 
1 baptized six persons in the four villages, and took 
diligent notes of places and peoples. We reached 
Akyab and sent forward the boat whilst we re- 
mained in the home of Mr. Campagnac, high school 
teacher, a sincere Christian man, an intelligent and 
very deeply interested Baptist. 
a beautiful oasis. 


One 


His home was like 
On Lord’s day I preached twice 
in the police headquarters, Akyab, to small but 
interested congregations. Akyab is a city of about 
25,000 souls, beautifully situated, overlooking one 
of the finest of harbors on the Bay of Bengal. The 
English-speaking portion numbers about two hun- 
dred. Hindustani is the chief language of the city, 
wherein fifteen different dialects are spoken. 

Leaving Akyab we proceeded about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles up the Koladyne River, 
northeast of the city, visiting Kyouktam, Koladyne, 
Palletwa and Gua Det. Along this river we found 
the Kemwe!] and Myroo tribes of Chins, whose 
women wear a short kilt secured by copper girdles, 
and a small breast-cloth in five cases out of fifteen. 
We then journeyed through to Myo Houng on the 
Koladyne River. Myo Houng was the capital city 
of Arakan a century and a half ago. From thence 
I went on foot to the Lemroo River, and found that 
for ten days the missionary would find none other 
than Lemroo Chins, whose women tattoo their faces 
like our Sandoway women, but whose language is 
different. We have thus far visited forty-two vil- 
lages and towns and met with five distinct tribes of 
Chins speaking four different dialects. ‘There are 
three or four other tribes which we have not had 
time to visit. The Burman language is common to 
nearly all. 

We have been out two months, and will yet spend 
another month north of Dén, forty miles north of 


Sandoway, while a month will be ample for south 
of Sandoway. 
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The Kachin Mission. 


Rev. W. H. Roberts. 
Buamo, Jan. 28, 1894. 
The Work. —We received six and baptized five 
to-day, but there should be more, and we are in- 
quiring of the Lord why it is that showers do not 
fall upon us here. Since the Katha property was 
turned over to me I have collected some sixty 
rupees or more for rent and I hope to realize 
twenty rupees per month for some time. The 
school on the Shan compound continues to grow, 
the Sunday school is well attended and a few faith- 
ful ones meet regularly to worship. The Burman 
preacher visits the people and works as well as 
could be expected of a native without any one to 
urge him on. Do send us some good man for this 
Shan and Burman work, for here we havea good 
compound, good buildings and a small church and 
Sabbath school. I cannot give it the attention it 
should have, with so much to do for the Kachins. 
The viceroy granted my request and the poor 
prisoner was pardoned and | baptized him this 
morning. His gratitude is unbounded. Ile feels 
that God helped me to save his life, and he owes it 
to God to help me all he can and to serve God the 
best he knows how. He is bright, but his fearful 
experience came near unsettling him. He says: 
“7 do not want you to pay me much for my work. 
Give me food and clothes and teach and keep me 
in the way. I want to help you and serve God.” 
We should have a new man for Namkhan to take 
up the Kachin work there. It would help the Shan 
work, and Mr. Cochrane would have some one with 
him. Call for men, and if God gives us good men 
Ile will give the money. 


ASSAM. 
The Assamese Mission. 


Rev. C. D. King. 

Gavnati, Feb. 2, 1894. . 

WirHout going more than thirty miles from 
Gauhati we have travelled day after day within 
close proximity to a multitude of villages, and 
through a region where vast reaches of country are 
all under cultivation, indicating the presence of a 
population not far from our route which must be 
many times greater than was indicated by even the 
many villages we saw. We spent two days in visit- 
ing a good number of the villages, besides all we 
could do mornings and evenings at the larger 
places where we stopped for the night; and we 
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have found everywhere that the people are for the 
most part willing and even eager to hear about a 
way of salvation from sin. In the small villages 
we seldom found even one who had ever before 
heard of Christ or Christianity. We usually found 
one or more in each village that could read, and 
we gave away tracts and sold portions of the gospel 
to a great many who had never read anything of 
the kind before. Oh for more workers, both 
missionaries and native workers, to go into this 
region, which is for Assam a thickly settled region. 
Oh for the means to cultivate so promising a field, 
to feed such hungry souls, to give the truth to those 
who are ready to at least listen to it eagerly and to 
whom no crumbs of it have as yet been given. 
February 17. I am writing at a rest-house on 
our way home from the Garo village where our 
Association meeting has just been held. We have 
had a good time in that village, and we cannot help 
feeling renewedly thankful that such a meeting of 
days as we have just attended is possible among 
any of the people of this district. Aside from my 
wife and myself and one Assamese preacher from 
Nowgong, who went with us, all the 450 or more 
who were in attendance were Garos or Rabhas. 
About one third (or a little more) of those who 
received free entertainment were non-Christians; 
but their presence was in no wise felt to be out of 
place. ° 
Letters and reports were presented, not only 
from each of the five church organizations, but also 
from each of the ten out-stations; and evidences 
were not wanting that in some of these communi- 
ties the Christians have been for months enjoying a 
quickened spiritual life. But nothing impressed us 
more than the surprising evidences that constantly 
appeared of the grasp these Garo Christians have 
on the truth, and the staunchness of their charac- 
ters and the serious dignity with which they recog- 
nize and meet their responsibilities. As an example 
of this I may mention the action they have just 
taken regarding a matter that presented grave diffi- 
culties, that I feared would not be overcome with- 
out a serious set-back to our work. Of the nine 
boys whom we last year sent to Tura those 
whom we wished to send positively refused to be 
sent to Tura again this year. Two or three of 
those sent last year did not do Wry well and did 
not prove very tractable, and were sent away in 
something like disgrace. And now their comrades, 
with the usual clannishness of these people, refuse 
to return to Tura. There were other reasons, too, 
why the school at Tura did not satisfy them. For 
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one thing they could not learn Assamese at Tura, 
and Assamese is very desirable (they would say, 
very essential) to those who are to live and work in 
this district. Then, too, they suffered much from 
sickness last year at Tura, and they fear it would 
be so again. We had all felt bad enough over the 
thought that our high hopes which centred in these 
boys must be in the main given up in the case of at 
least two of them. But now we were confronted 
by the obstinacy of all the rest and by the threat- 
ened failure of all our effort to provide qualified 
teachers for the continuation and improvement of 
the school work in the villages. 

The Associational School Committee, of 
fourteen leading men, had been appointed, and 
with them rested the responsibility of finding a way 
out of all their trouble. Recognizing all the seri- 
ousness of the case they manfully faced the diffi- 
culty, and after much deliberation brought in their 
report recommending that the Association establish 
and maintain a higher school of its own, in one of 
the Garo villagés, and that the eight pupils who 
went to Tura be supported in this schvol of their 
own, but that their stipend be hereafter Rs. 3 per 
month instead of Rs. 4 which was paid for them at 
Tura and formerly at Gauhati. By this means it is 
hoped that even the two who made the worst record 
last year will be helped to do better and make some- 
thing of themselves still, and that all the eight, 
though perhaps not so well fitted as they could be 
elsewhere, will be saved to the cause of improved 
educational and evangelistic work in the villages. 
For, however much the present attitude of the eight 
boys may be regretted and deplored, the fact re- 
mains that in all our churches and all our schools 
there are no others to step into their places. 

Such a step in advance as the establishment of 
this school, in addition to supporting an evangelist, 
means a heroic effort on the part of all. One 
church of 140 members, in addition to its contribu- 
tion already made of over Rs. 220 for the Associa- 
tional work of this year, agrees to provide regularly 
for the support of two of the pupils. One member 
of the standing school committee has gone over 
into the Garo Hills district, hoping to find such a 
teacher as is required for the new school, and it is 
expected that in less than a month the school will 
be in operation. 

The treasurer’s Report to the Association showed 
that during 1893 the churches have contributed a 
total of Rs. 1,055. This is much more than has 
ever been contributed in one year before; and 
when we see how meagre are their own comforts, 
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and also how many of the church members are 
women and young persons dependent on their 
parents for support, we cannot help feeling that the 
giving has been very liberal. 


Rev. A. E. Stephen. 
Duusprt, Jan. 25, 1894- 

On Saturday, January 14, I went to Derek, in 
which place there are about two hundred Garo 
Christians. Derek is about eleven miles from 
Goalpara. On Lord’s day morning they had Sun- 
day school; more than a hundred were present. 
The forenoon service was very well attended. On 
Monday two Garo brothers came from Bangsha- 
para, giving me a welcome to their village. On 
Tuesday 1 went to this village and found many 
Rabba villages were within walking distance. 
Making this my headquarters I went out during the 
day with two dear Garo brothers who are so anxious 
that the Rabbas should be won for Christ, to the 
surrounding villages. ‘The Rabbas were very kind, 
and listened to the gospel very attentively. They 
said, “Ilow can we know the true God and His 
love? We have no one to lead us.” Several vil- 
lages have asked for schools. ‘They promised to 
build the schoolhouse, and I told them, although 
they are not rich, they must help to support the 
teacher by giving him rice, etc. ‘They heartily con- 
sented to do what they could. Such an arrange- 
ment may lead to a self-supporting work. If they 
are so liberal in their heathenism, we can expect 
greater things of them when they know the Christ 
of God. I think it is a good thing to press home 
upon them that they must do what they can. If 
the whole field is like the few villages I have visited, 
in a very short time there will be a great harvest. 
I hope to go out again in March, taking with me 
two or three Garo young men as teachers and 
preachers for these villages. I hope to get them at 
the Association meeting, which is early next month. 


The Garo Mission. 


Rev. E. G. Phillips. 
Tura, Feb. 10, 1894. 

The work is progressing well, though there 
is a considerable falling off in the number of bap- 
tisms, and in the number of schools and pupils. I 
do not think this indicates any serious declension 
in the work, which I believe to be moving steadily 
on, Some of the churches need very much spiritual 
renewal, while others are making most excellent 
progress. 
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The progress the school work has made during 
the past few years pleases me. The teachers are 
becoming better qualified, and better, more efficient 
work is being done. Many of these village school 
teachers are the efficient pastors of branches of the 
main churches. By God’s gracious blessing they 
are more and a mighty power for good. The High 
School, so called, the school which is being main- 
tained entirely by the churches, is doing excellent 
work. Out of a class of eighteen, fifteen were quali- 
fied to enter our Normal School, though the stan- 
dard has recently been raised by one year’s work. 
And now, at our recent Association meeting, the 
churches voted to advance this school course one 
year more and so permit us to omit the lower year 
from our station Normal School. This is at their 
own instance, and so the more grateful to us. The 
work throughout the tribe is moving on, and the 
demand for teachers is increasing. We shall have 
to refuse urgent requests for teachers this year, sim- 
ply because we have not the men to send. 

I was very much pleased, too, with what I saw 
of the Sunday-school work. There is an improve- 
ment in the quality of work done, and some of it is 
of very good quality indeed. In some places pub- 
lic examinations in Scripture are held, the results of 
which are published in our little Garo Monthly. 
The fruits of this study are becoming evident. 


SOUTH INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 


Rev. W. R. Manley. 
Upayaairl, Feb. 28, 1894. 

OnE Sudra woman who had never heard of 
Christ before sat beside Mrs. Manley for hours and 
listened with rapt attention, occasionally exclaim- 
ing, “That’s good, that’s what I want,” and she 
wished Mrs. Manley to teach her how to pray to 
the true God, saying she would never worship idols 
again. I hope she has really accepted Christ, though 
of course it is too soon to judge of the permanence 
of her interest. 


Prof. Louis E. Martin. 
ONGOLE, Feb. 20, 1894. 
At the time I wrote last the primary examina- 
tions were going on in the various schools in the 
town and in the districts round about. As soon as 
the examination was over the boys began to come 
to us for admission into the “college” as they are 
not slow to call it. For the past few days we have 
been very busy with them. To-day we took in 
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about thirty-five and others the day before. We 
have already about ninety boys in the first form or 
lowest class, and will have enough probably to make 
it up to over one hundred. Of these new boys 
twelve come from Cumbum, fifteen from Miss 
Dessa’s boarding school. ‘These are all Christian 
boys, and together with about a dozen from our 
own primary class and other scattering boys from 
here and there, make up about fifty Christian boys 
in the first form. ‘There were thirty-three in the 
class last year. There are too many for the two 
sections into which the class is now divided, so I 
am casting about for a good man as teacher for 
another section. I wish we had a good Christian 
matriculate to put into the position. The cost of 
the new teacher is really more than met by the fees 
paid by the non-Christian boys. For the fifty 
Christian boys would have to be divided into two 
sections according to the educational rules, and the 
fifty Hindu and Mohammedan boys, even at the 
reduced rates of fees, will more than pay the Rs. 
25 per month I will have to pay a new teacher. 
Even if we have to put in a Ilindu to teach the 
secular subjects we have the opportunity of teach- 
ing them the Bible four hours per week, and if we 
can find a Christian teacher for the secular subjects 
also we shall have a double gain. In all the other 
classes there is a gain in numbers over last year. 
In some this gain is very marked, as in the second 
form, which has seventy boys against forty-six last 
year. In the upper and lower secondary depart- 
ments there will be not far from three hundred in 
attendance on the first of March. Our matricula- 
tion class will approach forty. The reasons for the 
increased numbers are several : — 

First, The opening of the college classes, which 
undoubtedly draws some to the school classes. 
Boys like to say they are going to the “college,” 
though they are only in the lowest class in the 
preparatory department. 

Second, The increased efficiency of the teaching 
staff. ‘The two new native teachers, one a B. A., 
the other having passed his F. A., and both trained 
men, are a great gain to us. Both have passed 
their examination for their normal certificates, the 
latter standing highest in the presidency in his 
examination, the results of which came last week. 
Besides, the presence merely of two Europeans on 
the staff is a drawing card. 

Third, The recovery of the people generally from 
the famine and hard times of 1890 and 1891. 

Fourth, The increasing desire of the people, and 
especially of our Christian community, for educa- 
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tion. Many villages are asking for teachers to 
come and teach their children, where formerly they 
had to be almost hired to send their children to 
school, 

/ifth, The favorable rates we are offering to our 
pupils, not only to the Christians but to others, 
This is not for the purpose of attracting pupils, but 
what seems to me a matter of mere fairness. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the fees laid down by the 
government are simply exorbitant, taking into ac- 
count the ability of the people to pay. As I have 
shown in regard to the first form the fees in a large 
class, even at the reduced rate, will pay for the 
teacher. Especially is this true when supplemented 
by government grants in aid. Much more is this 
true in the higher classes. In America we do not 
expect a pupil to pay the full cost of his education, 
and why should it be done here? We cannot ex- 
pect education to be widespread so long as the 
present system lasts. The plan I am in favor of 
is to put the rate at a reasonable figure and require 
all to come to it. I am not in favor of establishing 
schools for Hindus, but if they wish to come to our 
school established for our Christians, I think they 
should be encouraged to do so. We can afford to 
make it an object for them to come, for the Bible 
instruction cannot fail to have its effect upon the 
boys. For instance, I have the chance to deliver 
four sermons a week to the boys and young men in 
the sixth form, and they all give good attention, 
and I am sure of my audience, too. 

If the classes are to be maintained for the Chris- 
tian boys, the presence of the other boys in the 
class is no detriment, or very little, and what fees 
they give help to defray the expense. It is only 
where the numbers make it necessary to divide the 
classes that there is increased expense. It is be- 
cause there are so many free Christian boys, and 
because the government cannot pay all the grants 
we are entitled to by the code, that makes the 
school itself such an expense to the Missionary 
Union, 

There have been five students in the college class 
thus far, not a very large class, but two of them are 
Christians. The fees have been fixed at Rs. 32 pet 
year for Hindus, and I have refused to admit any 
for less. If I did we would have others coming to 
us, no doubt. 


Rev. George H. Brock. 
Kanicirt, Feb. 5, 1894- 
Building Work. —I have just entered upon the 
third year of my work, and do so with a heart full 
of joy and with greater confidence in the power of 
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the gospel than ever before. The charge is now 
fully upon me and is no slight one. From 6 A, M. 
until 10 Pp. M. during all the past month I have been 
full of work. I have been lawyer, doctor, carpenter, 
preacher, blacksmith and anything else which was 
required, and am yet. Part of the month |] have 
had to spend overseeing coolies on the compound. 
1 could not get a carpenter, so I have had to take 
to the saw and hammer myself, likewise on occa- 
sions work at the-anvil. It does seem a great waste 
of time and strength, but there was no help for it. 
Instead of doing preaching, as I had thought I 
would, my work since coming here has been almost 
entirely that of a builder. 

Our regular services are growing larger and 
larger. Last Sunday we had about two hundred in 
our audience. The Sunday school held before the 
church service had the largest number yet, ninety 
being present, most of them coming three miles. 
As they have no clocks and no idea of the time it 
is difficult to get a punctual attendance. Some 
came just when we were dismissing the service last 
Sunday. 

Cases of persecution have taken place lately, 
two of which we have taken before the courts. One 
was of a particularly aggravating nature. ‘The head 
man of a village, a Brahman, called four of our 
Christians who are Pariahs or outcastes to a lonely 
place, tied the hands of two of them, then made 
another shave the head of one of them, while his 
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servant, a Mohammedan, shaved the other, leaving 
a tuft of hair on the crown just as the heathen wear. 
It was an outrage. The case was heard. The 
Christians gave good evidence. ‘The accused said 
he saw the shaving done, as did his witnesses, but 
they said that the Christians had shaved themselves. 
The case was dismissed. So the Pariahs of India 
get justice; they need not look for it to the Brah- 
mans. I am taking the case higher. 

My wife is also very busy every day. Between 
housework and attending to the sick her hands are 
full from daylight to dark. We are both well and 
grateful to God for all Ilis mercies at this lonely 
inland station. 


Rev. G. N. Thomssen. 


On Boar (25 miles from KurRNooL), 
Jan. 30, 1894. 
WE are on our way back from our six weeks’ 
mission tour. ‘To-morrow we hope to be back in 
Kurnool. On this tour we visited very many vil- 
lages, treated hundreds of sick people, distributed 
many tracts, sold booklets, Bibles and medicines 
and preached to thousands. What will the harvest 
be? Hundreds asked for baptism, but we are cau- 
tious, and only received twenty eight. It is hard to 
know just what to do. We were in Paneum, the 
new station we suggested, but before that is opened 
the work at Kurnool ought to be strengthened. 
We sorely need help in Kurnool. 


CHINA. 


The East China Mission. 


Rev. W. S. Sweet. 

SHAOHING, Feb. 12, 1894. 

Six weeks ago we organized in our own house a 
Sunday school with my humble self as superin- 
tendent. The children came in great numbers. My 
servant and assistant did the preaching, Mrs. Sweet 
played the organ, I read the prayers and led in the 
singing. Now the order is much better and it has 
been a great help to me in talking, for we use lesson 
pictures and I conduct the review question exercise 
each Sunday. Three weeks ago I began talking in 
the chapels; now my daily programme is as follows 
(not always followed to the letter, but aimed at) : 
7 A. M., breakfast; after, Bible study until 8.30; 
then the teacher comes and language work until 
11.30; exercise until 12.30; dinner; language 
study until 2.30; then Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday I go to our different chapels and 


talk a little while before the native helper preaches. 
This gathers a crowd and they kindly say that the 
people understand much of my talk. Friday, mis- 
sionary prayer meeting. I also speak in one of the 
chapels Sunday afternoon. It all relieves my own 
burdened heart and comes within the promise, “ I 
will take of the weak things to confound the 
mighty.” 

The people here are very interesting, and we 
have not had one bitter experience with them. If 
only God will give us to love them it may be that 
God may break the awful spell that rests upon this 
city. The oldest missionary here said in our prayer 
meeting the other day that there had been but one 
hundred and fifty baptisms in the city during the 
twenty-seven years of missionary labor by the three 
different societies occupying the place. Other 
places near in less than three years have three hun- 
dred communicants. Shaohing needs God’s power, 
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The Central China Mission. 
Rey. J. S. Adams. 


Hankow, Jan. 12, 1894. 

Broruer Upcraft and his party came to us on 
New Year’s Day. Brothers Openshaw and Upcraft 
left on the 3d, in advance, to secure boats at Ichang 
for the party. I had over two hundred packages of 
luggage to transfer from one steamer to another 
for the whole party, and some one said, “Still 
there’s more to follow”! Mr. and Mrs. Hill and 
Stanley went to the hotel, also Mr. and Mrs. Wiking. 
Mr. Gray took Miss Inveen, Miss Gardelin, Miss 
Bliss and Dr. Wyckoff. We took in Messrs. Brad- 
shaw, Silke, Beaman, Salquist and Dr. Malcolm. 
We had a busy but happy time. We held a conse- 
cration meeting at our house one evening, the 
whole party present. Dr. Griffith John kindly came 
and gave our friends one of his inspiring talks, on 
“The Secret of St. Paul’s Success as a Missionary.” 


The West China Mission. 
Rev. W. G. Silke. 


YanGrze River, Jan. 29, 1894. 
WE are making fine progress up this mighty 
river, enjoying, as far as our limited time will per- 
mit, views of the majestic profusion in which nature 
here seems to revel. The gorges are simply over- 
whelming in their awesome grandeur, and the 
rapids afford us considera; le entertainment —some- 
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times excitement —as, for instance, when we were 
caught in a whirlpool the other day, and our boat 
twirled like a top in the swirling, boiling flood, but 
by some skilful manipulation, and the all-efficacious, 
essential quantity of shouting, were brought again 
into the upward current along the shore. 

Our hearts are filled with gratitude that since 
leaving Ichang no accident or delay has hindered 
us. We are making exceptionally good time, under 
splendid conditions of health and spirits—most of 
our hearts bounding onward to our settled spheres, 
longing for the more definite and enlarged oppor- 
tunities which those spheres will afford for our 
preparatory work. Meanwhile we spend at least 
six hours a day at the language, so that with several 
others spent together at other indoor exercises, 
there is little time left for pursuits which, under 
these circumstances, we would be naturally inclined 
to follow. 

While Messrs. Upcraft and Openshaw advanced 
to Ichang for the purpose of hiring native boats, the 
others of our party spent a very enjoyable, restful 
week at Hankow. Brethren Adams and Gray gave 
us the best entertainment they could command, and 
I think we all felt convinced that such a resting 
place, whilst waiting for up-river boats, was to us 
and would be to all others following to the interior, 
a great boon. It isso central; and though of course 
we might have found hotels or other places of 
resort, it was delightful to stay with our own breth- 
ren and sisters. 


JAPAN. 


Rey. J. L. Dearing. 
Yoxouama, Feb. 3, 1894. 

Japan is at present in a somewhat excited state 
politically, due to the dissolution of the Diet and 
preparations for a new election. The strong, firm 
stand taken by the government in reference to con- 
tinuing to advocate and support a liberal and pro- 
gressive policy in all relations with other nations 
was enough to strengthen the weak knees of any 
doubting ones. There are many noisy politicians 
in Japan, and in their ignorance of constitutional 
government they will make many mistakes; but 
the government is strong and will guide affairs. I 
trust no one will be over anxious over any anti- 
foreign talk that the newspapers may publish. 
Mission work opens well with the new year. From 
many directions there come reports of especial out- 
pouring of the Spirit, I trust this year will be one 
of the best, 


Miss Lavinia Mead. 
Senpal, Jan. 13, 1894. 

Two Views. —There are two extreme views 
concerning Japan. Sir Edwin Arnold comes and 
in song tells to the world what innocent grace and 
beauty are found in this picturesque Nihon created 
of the water drops from Izanayi’s spear. History 
tells of its centuries ruled by the gods and its un- 
broken dynasty, but who tells how it is that they 
may make this boast? The sight-seekers bring to 
view the china lacquer cloissonie, and I am afraid 
that even the children of God judge the spiritual 
condition of Japan by the beautiful rainbow crape, 
and have with the world a fanciful dream that 
because of its advance in civilization and education 
Japan is a Utopia, and object to the theory that sin 
and death exist. But who tells that the temple 
bells are rung hourly in every town and village, 
and that in almost every grove there is a shrine? 
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A horn is blown every night before many houses to 
expel evil spirits. Men, women and children en- 
deavor to awaken the sleeping gods and get some 
blessing. Eight million gods are worshipped in 
Japan. We need not go the length of our own 
block to see idolatry in several forms. And while 
we are admiring china, writing verse and dreaming 
dreams, these poor, deluded people are making a 
fruitless search after peace. 

But the second class are unable to see anything 
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good in the Japanese. They say, “They are opin- 
ionated, arrogant, and have such unbending con- 
ceit.” Strange that human nature should have 
come to Japan, and it is indeed wrong for them to 
possess those qualities of which the Anglo-Saxons 
have the monopoly! But there are good, noble 
men among them who have given relatives, suffered 
want and risked their lives that their countrymen 
might know God. 


The Congo Mission. 


Mr. J. H. Camp. 


Dec. 29, 1893. 

The Steamer. —I am glad to say now that the 
“Henry Reed” has run her trial trip and made 
good time and is far easier to manage than I ex- 
pected her to be. It was no small pleasure for the 
poor boys who came down with me a year ago, 
most of whom were so green in mechanism that 
they could only with difficulty help to use a cross- 
cut saw to cut wood, to see that a steamer which 
they had torn up and remade was at work again 
and doing well. We were out two days going 
around the Pool. Of course one would naturally 
expect to find some defects, which we did, these 
being only a few loose joints in the machinery, 
which I hope are all right now. We tested the 
boiler at one hundred and fifty pounds, cold water 
pressure, and it stood it well. We are now adjusting 
the wood work and finishing as fast as we can and 
hope to leave here January 2 for Lolanga, the home 
of my men, with one hundred C, B. M. loads and 
fifty for ourselves, and perhaps some more for others. 
We will have to do much finishing on the way, but 
it can be done without inconvenience. It is no 
small pleasure to me to have been able to clear this 
ground and build a shop, two houses —one being 
in part a store room—also to have excavated and 
built what we call a slip; it being a large double 
track, twelve feet wide and two hundred feet long, 
on which we have a heavy framework arranged and 
twelve wheels which run on two lines of track. On 
this “ cradle,” as we call it, we put the steamer and 
pull her on land for repairs. We have done all this 
work, also cut up the old steamer and made her 
new and [ trust better than ever in many respects. 
We have cultivated our ground and done much 


other work, all of which counts to our property 
here, 


AFRICA. 


W. H. Leslie, M. D. 
BanzA MANTEKE, Jan. 30, 1894. 

A Day’s Work. — Yesterday I received and 
paid four caravans, loaded and despatched one, 
paid the evangelists and teachers, the items of which 
transaction occupied three pages of the large jour- 
nal, attended to the dispensary, and visited and 
nursed outside patients, getting through at 8.30. I 
am ever happy and contented with the work, but 
long for the time when I shall be able to preach. 
The Master is blessing the medical work. Before 
my first month here was ended, an old chief who 
had opposed the work and workers, was constrained 
to praise our Master because medicine I had sent 
him had cured an old chronic trouble of his. 
Another chief was brought here to have his hand 
treated, which on looking at I feared would have to 
be amputated, but with much attention and power- 
ful remedies I succeeded in saving all but a half of 
one finger. Tle told us that thirty of his subjects 
had been put to death at different times because he 
thought they were eating it, but now he knew that 
was all false, Zonde Yesus, Thanks to Jesus.” 

A Sick Missionary.—In December I was 
entreated to go to Kabunzi, a Swedish mission sta- 
tion two days away and on the other side of the 
Congo River, by a Congo Balolo missionary who 
was there very sick. I started at once with medi- 
cine chest, a change of clothes, a blanket and a 
little food, having to leave all comforts at home, as 
I could get only two carriers, as at this time of year 
the streams are very dangerous to cross. After two 
days’ hard marching, swimming some streams, cross- 
ing others through the branches of trees that inter- 
laced across above them, we reached there, stopped 
one day and nursed the sick man; leaving medi- 
cines and directions we started home, arriving here 
on the evening of the fifth day, very tired, but I 
was repaid by a letter 1 received saying he was 
about again, and sending thanks of the Congo 
Balolo Mission to myself and the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. 
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EUROPE. 


FRANCE. 


Rev. Ruben Saillens. 


Parts, March 23, 1894. 

I RETURNED yesterday from a long journey 
(three weeks’ absence) to Marseilles, Toulon and 
Neuchatel. I have been much encouraged. In 
Marseilles we had meetings in succession for four 
evenings; several souls found the Lord, and we 
concluded with seven baptisms, five of which are 
of Roman Catholic converts. ‘The little church now 
numbers forty-four members, and is well united, 
enthusiastic and full of love for the pastor, Brother 
Colin. Brethren De Robert of Toulon and Long 
of Nice had come to Marseilles to join in the little 
campaign, and to form the “Association of the 
South” which was duly organized with rules trans- 
lated from those of an American association. Thus 
we have now two associations fully organized: the 
Eastern Association — Montbeliard, Valentigney, 
Tramelau and Neuchatel; and the Southern Asso- 
ciation — Marseilles, Toulon, Nice. Moreover we 
are thinking, Brother Sainton and I, of organizing 
one for Paris and the west of France. 

In Marseilles we baptized a distinguished lady, 
the wife of a gentleman of great talent, a composer 
of operas, made a Chevalier of the Legion of Ilonor 
on account of his works. He was present at his 
wife’s baptism and was so touched that he made a 
point to be with us in Toulon the following week, 
and there, to the astonishment of every one, he 
declared emphatically on Christ’s side and asked 
for baptism. I had a serious talk with him, espe- 
cially on the theatre question. He solemnly prom- 
ised to work no more in connection with the theatre, 
and to give up all that is unlawful in his artistic 
calling. He was, therefore, baptized in the bap- 
tistery of La Seyne, near Toulon, with eight others 
on Sunday, the 11th inst. May the Lord keep him 
faithful! I heard since that his wife is delighted, 
and that Count W. (for he is a count) has been 
steady in his Christian walk in a remarkable man- 
ner. He has promised, or rather offered, to set to 
music a number of my unpublished hymns. Along 
with him, as I said above, eight others were baptized 
in Toulon, among them two soldiers. Our soldiers’ 
reading-room, in Toulon, under the devoted man- 
agement of our sister, Madam Martin, is doing 
much good. Every night from twenty to thirty 
young men crowd the room, reading good books, 
singing hymns or listening to the gospel. 


Last Sunday I was in Neuchatel, Switzerland, for 
the installation as pastor of our new church there, 
of Brother Revel. In the morning we had a 
blessed service. I preached on Christ’s commission 
to Peter, “Feed my sheep,” and gave the hand of 
recognition to Brother Revel, several members of 
the little flock being deeply moved. He is already 
much loved there. In the afternoon we had a 
church meeting. We went over the whole field 
of church discipline and organization. The breth- 
ren decided to have a roll of membership, to appoint 
deacons, etc. In the evening the chapel was 
crowded, galleries and all, for a gospel service, and 
on the following days, Monday and Tuesday night, 
the audience increased so that we had over five 
hundred on the last evening. Among my audience 
were pastors and professors of divinity, anxious, | 
suppose, to know what kind of theology the Baptists 
preached. The Lord sustained me wonderfully, 
On the last day, about twelve people remained to 
be prayed for, and some professed to have found 
‘Christ; many more had raised their hands. Among 
them, to my great astonishment, was a celebrated 
author and professor of divinity, who in the midst 
of that assembly raised his hand, when I re- 
quested those who wished to give themselves to the 
Lord, to do so. Is not that a touching example of 
humility? I had spoken on the conversion of the 
jailer of Philippi. In the afternoon of Monday and 
Tuesday, we had meetings for Christians on the 
subject of “ Fellowship with God, how to cultivate 
it.” A large number of persons of all denomina- 
tions attended. 

Our friends, in organizing those meetings, had 
felt that it was better to make the invitation as wide 
and the basis as broad as possible. But on the , 
Wednesday afternoon we had a quiet time, a real 
Baptist meeting, and three new members were bap- 
tized. It was the first time baptism was celebrated 
publicly ; their fashion before was to be baptized in 
a small room with only two or three witnesses. 
Other baptisms will take place, D. V., next Monday. 
Now then, the church of Neuchatel is thoroughly 
organized. Brother Juillerat came down from 
Tramelau on the Monday, and we had a talk with 
him and Brother Revel on the interests of the king- 
dom in French Switzerland. They are full of hope; 
in the near future we shall have a score of self- 
supporting churches in that Protestant country, and 
it will be a strong basis of operations for the evan- 
gelization of France. 
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A VERSE IN HABAKKUK is very commonly 
misquoted. The correction has been made so 
often that we supposed there was an end of 
theerror. But ina recent issue of an esteemed 
contemporary we see it reappear. The writer 
says: ‘* Write the vision and make it plain, 
that he that runneth may read.” But this is 
not what the prophet says. The true text is, 
“Make it plain. . . that he may run that 
readeth it.” The meaning is not that one 
running may take in the words at a glance, but 
that one may be able to understand what is 
written and then run to bear the message to 
others. The practical instruction is, that one 
should spare no pains to learn the Lord’s say- 
ing and then waste no time in giving it to his 
fellows. And ministers should make God’s 
word plain, that the people understanding it 
may be in haste to make it known. — Christian 
Intelligencer. 


A GREAT EMPIRE.—China is an empire 
that stretches from ice-bound regions of almost 
arctic cold to the sunny lands of the tropics, 
and from the fertile shores of the bright Pacific 
to the mighty and unschooled masses of the 
mountains of central Asia. And over all that 
vast domain you have 380,000,000 of people 
who crowd its cities and till its soil, who are 
the strongest, most intelligent and most in- 
dustrious of all the eastern races. They 
planted their great empire a thousand years 
before the foundations of Rome were laid, and 
now, more than 1,000 years after her glory has 
departed, and after the great city, ‘lone mother 
of dead empires,’ has sunk into decay, their 
empire stands before the world the greatest 
wonder and the greatest problem of the nine- 
teenth century, extended, consolidated and 
secure, alone and unrivalled, the one great 
non-Christian empire of the modern world. 
They stand there bracing themselves to-day for 
new efforts in the face of new conditions. 
Their empire is learning English. They are 
coming into contact with our western civiliza- 
tion. They are adopting our steamships, our 
railways, our telegraphs. They are inquiring 
into our political constitution and our social 
life. In all departments they are preparing to 
learn from us in order that they may maintain 
themselves as the equals and the rivals of the 
great western powers. — Rev. F. C. Gibson. 

THE STRONG HOLD BUDDHISM still has 
upon the people of Japan was illustrated at the 
recent death of the high priest of the Monto 
sect at Kyoto. It was estimated that over 
100,000 people came to the city to be present 
at his funeral. Fabulous prices were paid for 
little bamboo bottles filled with the water with 
Which his body had been washed for burial, 
and these will be carried to temples throughout 


Japan, where they will be worshipped with as 
great reverence as any good Catholic ever 
revered a piece of the true cross or a relic from 
the apostles. ‘The expense of the funeral ex- 
ceeded $300,000 Mexican. The funeral pro- 
cession was limited to 10,000, and as the 
coffin passed along the street the great mass 
of people fell upon their knees, and the air was 
filled with the fervid prayers, ‘* Wamu amida 
butsu.” And yet while such devotion as was 
there still exists, and such faith in the old 
religion, men will still cry out ever and anon: 
‘No more missionaries needed in Japan. The 
Japanese can carry on the work of evangeliza- 
tion themselves.” There is still a large work 
in removing the superstition and ignorance 
which exist, and in planting a knowledge of 
Jesus Christ in the hearts of the Japanese. — 
Joun L. DEARING, Yokohama. 


MISSIONS IN INDIA. — The statistics of the 
recent Bombay Conference in 1893, covering 
the entire evangelical mission work of all socie- 
ties in India in the year 1890, are as follows: 
Foreign and Eurasian ordained missionaries, 
857; foreign and Eurasian lay preachers, 118 ; 
foreign and Eurasian teachers, 75; lady mis- 
sionaries, 711; total of foreign and Eurasian 
agents, 1,761; ordained native preachers, 797 ; 
native lay preachers, 3,491; native female 
evangelists, 3,278; total of native agents, 
7,566; total of foreign and native missionary 
laborers, 9,327; congregations, 4,863; com- 
municants, 182,722; evangelical native Chris- 
tians, 559,661; zenanas visited, 40.513; zena- 
na pupils, 32,659; theological and training 
schools, 81; pupils in the same, 1,584; mission 
schools of all societies, 6,737; pupils in the 
same, 238,171; foreign medical missionaries, 
97 ; native medical missionaries, 168 ; hospitals 
and dispensaries, 166. 


STATISTICS OF JAPAN MISSIONS.— The 
table of missionary statistics for Japan for the 
year 1893, compiled by Rev. H. Loomis, ot 
Yokohama, gives summaries as follows: Mis- 
sionaries, 593; stations, 125; outstations, 644; 
churches, 377, of which 78 are self-supporting ; 
members, 37,398, of whom 3,636 were baptized 
in 1893; scholars in mission schools, 7,393; 
Sunday schools, 730; scholars, 26,959; native 
ministers, 206; unordained helpers, 665 ; Bible- 
women, 279; contributions of native Christians, 
$33,705.03. Of the church members 11,126 
belong to the associated Presbyterian churches, 
11,110 to the Congregational churches, 6,791 
to the Methodist churches, 5,157 to the Epis- 
copal churches, and 1,578 to Baptist churches. 
The gain in church members over 1892 is 1,864. 
The Roman Catholics in Japan report 46,682 
adherents, and the Greek Church 21,239 
members. 
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EUROPE. — In accordance with the decision of 
the holy synod of the Greek church, the Russian 
minister of war has notified the army that soldiers 
belonging to dissenting churches will hereafter not 
be promoted even to the rank of non-commissioned 
officers. It is feared that they will have a perni- 
cious influence on the rank and file, especially in 
the case of new recruits, The Protestants in 
the staid state churches of France are imitating the 
mission methods of American Christians in their 
city work, and their success has inspired the Roman 
Catholic priests, in their efforts to counteract the 
influence of Protestant meetings, to imitate them. 
In Paris twenty-two churches observed the 
week of prayer.—— The German Parliament has 
voted against the delivery of postal parcels on Sun- 
day by an overwhelming majority, showing the 
strong feeling which exists for the observance of 
Sunday as a rest day. The Christians in the 
Canton of Neuchatel, Switzerland, are very active. 
The church in the city which has recently joined 
the Baptist Association has secured a pastor. 
John Gritton, D. D., places the number of Stundists 
in Russia at 250,000, of whom 80,000 practise 
believers’ baptism; the balance being p:edobaptists, 
or having dropped water baptism, like the Friends. 
—— The Sunday Rest League in France, has in- 
creased from 448 to more than 1,200 members in a 
year. 


WESTERN ASIA. —lIn the burning of the 
mosque at Damascus, which was a Christian church 
before the Moslem conquest, the tower was left 
standing with the famous inscription left untouched 
since the Christian days, “Thy kingdom, O Christ, 
is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy dominion is from 
generation to generation,” 


INDIA. — The native Christians are taking a 
leading part in education. In the Madras Presi- 
dency the Christians form one fortieth of the popu- 
lation, but of the male teachers under training, six- 
teen per cent are Christians, and of the female 
teachers being trained, seventy-five per cent are 
Christians. —— The total outcaste population of 
Madras Presidency of school-going age is 875,000, 
and the number in school is 31,000. The govern- 
ment is making special efforts for the education of 
the lower classes. Miss Annie Taylor, whose 
remarkable journey into Tibet has attracted great 
attention, has organized a mission for Tibet. It 
will seek to enter the country from Darjiling, among 
the Himalaya Mountains of North India. The 
rate of growth of the Christians in India is more 
than double that of the population. The num- 
ber of languages spoken in British India is seventy- 
eight. The Hindi, which is emphatically the Hindu 
tongue and comes nearest to the old Aryan speech, 
is spoken by 103,000,000, ‘The Bengali is used by 
42,000,000.——— The Church Missionary Society 
has opened a medical mission station at Bunnu, on 
the borders of Afghanistan, a country which has 
been as firmly closed to missions as Tibet. —— The 
Canadian Baptist Telugu Missions report 344 bap- 
tisms and 3,055 members in the churches. 


News from Mission Lands. 
NEWS FROM MISSION LANDS. 


[May, ’94.] 


CHINA.—The textbooks on physiology pre- 
pared for the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
are being translated into Chinese, with additions on 
the barmfulness of the use of opium and the injuri- 
ous effects of foot binding. Dr. Mackay of For- 
mosa believes there is danger of pressing the prin- 
ciple of self-support too far, before native Christians 
and churches are sufficiently established. The 
chief means of communicaion between Peking and 
the coast is by the grand canal. By a break in the 
embankment of the Peiho River this is rendered 
useless, and there are no adequate means of supply- 
ing the loss. Great inconvenience at the capital is 
the result. 


JAPAN.—The //ansei Zasshi, a Buddhist 
paper, says that the World’s Congress of Religions 
at Chicago was the most important event in the 
history of Buddhism, an event pregnant with great 
possibilities for the faith of Sakyamuni. ‘The 
Daido Shimpo says the great question of the near 
future is the cultivation of the seed sown at the 
World’s Congress. Buddhism should be _propa- 
gated in the western world. Mr. Nakanishi Gyuro 
says that at Chicago it became clear that Buddhism 
may contain all other religions; further, that Chris- 
tianity gained little and lost much, for the Congress 
took away from proud Christianity its religious 
sovereignty, compelling it to share this sovereignty 
with others. The Christian Endeavor Societies 
in Japan publish a monthly magazine of forty pages 
in the interests of their work. 


AFRICA. —On the banks of Lake Nyassa, a 
few years ago the habitation of cruelty, there are 
now Christian schools with 150 teachers and 7,000 


scholars. Cable advices from Zanzibar indi- 
cate that Great Britain has decided to retain 
Uganda. The Protestant Episcopal missions 


in Liberia among the Cavallas have been greatly 
disturbed by the rebellion of that tribe against 
the Liberian government. The French have now 
occupied the territory, and if they retain it the 
American missionaries will be obliged to give up 
their work for that people. 


ISLANDS OF THE SEA. — The people 
of the Samoan Islands last year supported their 
own churches and contributed $9,000 to send the 
gospel to others. The island of Niué in the 
Southern Pacific has 5,000 people, of whom 1,646 
are members of churches. In 1892 they sent four 
missionaries to New Guinea, and contributed $1,500 
to the London Missionary Society. If the Baptists 
of the United States should send out foreign mis- 
sionaries in the same proportion they would send 
8,000 in a year. The new “ John Williams,” 
built by the London Missionary Society for the 
missions in the South Sea Islands, is completed 
and is expected to sail for the South Pacific about 
May 1. It is a fine vessel of barkentine rig, with 
ample auxiliary steam power for use in calm 
weather. 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion; and where 
the system has become debilitated 
by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
“TI have met with the greatest and most satisfac- 
tory results in dyspepsia and general derange- 
ment of the cerebral and nervous systems, caus- 
ing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


How can you intere 
your friend in mis- 
sions better than 
calling his atten- 
tion to 


The Missionary Magazine ? 


Send us his name that we may mail a sample 
copy. 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOG, AND CARD PRINTER, 


7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 
(Room 25), 


BosTom. 


Special attention paid to printng Cuurcn Creeps, LipRARY 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 


best manner. 


AYER’S PILLS 


ARE EASY TO TAKE. 
They Keep the System in Perfect Order 


“For years,” writes CARRIE E, STocKWELt, of Chester- 
field, N. H., “I was afflicted with an extremely severe 
pain in the lower part of the chest. The feeling was as 
if a ton weight was laid on a spot the size of my hand. 
During the attacks, the perspiration would stand in drops 
on my face, and it was agony for me to make sufficient 
effort even to whisper. They came suddenly, at any hour 


ee 


of the day or night, lasting from thirty minutes to ten or twelve hours, leaving 
as suddenly; but, for several days after, I was quite prostrated and sore. Some- 
times the attacks were almost daily, then less frequent. After about four years 
of this suffering, I was taken down with bilious typhoid fever, and when I began 
to recover, I had the worst attack of my old trouble I ever experienced. At 
the first of the fever, my mother gave me Ayer’s Pills, my doctor recommending 
them as being better than anything he could prepare. I continued taking these 
Pills, and so great was the benefit derived that during nearly thirty years I 
have had but one attack of my former trouble which yielded readily to the 
same remedy.” 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective 
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ORGANS FOR CHURCHES AND MUSIC HALLS. 


HE engraving shows a view of one of our New 
Philharmonic Church Organs, which 
is the most perfect substitute for a pipe organ 

ina Church or Music Hall at an important saving 
in cost. 

From E. O. Excell, Musical Director for Rev. 

Sam. P. Jones: — 


‘*T beg to express to you my admiration for the 
Estey Philharmonic Organ you so kindly furnished 
for use at Rev. Sam. P. Jones’ meetings at the 
Biddle Street Rink. It is a marvel of power and 
volume of tone, sustaining our choir of 200 voices, 
as well as our congregation of 5,000 or 6,000 per- 
sons, to perfection. It was a most severe test, but 
the organ proved itself to be fully equal to the occasion. I wish you the success in the sale of 
these splendid organs which their merits deserve.” 


When desired we supply with this New Philharmonic Organ a Pipe-Top of fine proportions 
and excellent design, with beautifully decorated pipes. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. INCORPORATED IN 1872. SURPLUS, $275,000. 


This old and prosperous company continues to issue its Debenture Bonds s sums of $200, $300, $500, and $1,000 
each. These bonds are amply secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, $105,000 ot 
such mortgages being deposited for the security of each serics of $100,000 bonds. 

These bonds are specially commended to missionaries and others residing ¢ abroad, not only for their great safety, 
but also for the convenience of holding, as they can be made payable to the order of the owner, and left here with 
friends, who can collect the interest coupons as they become duc. 

Bonds for sale by FREEMAN A. SM ITH, AGENT (formerly Treasurer of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union), 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 


<IHE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
“A Thing of ] is a Joy Forever.” 


For weal of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust 


of worthless Imitations unaer other names, 
) Put up In similar shape and color intended to deceives Each 
package of the e genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


of being humbugged by — with liquid Polishes (paint) and Pastes said to be 

“shining which stain the hands, 1 S > —_ and fill the house with a poisonous and sickening odo? 

e2 Leated. The Rising Sun Polish best attainable result of seventeen years experiences 
Package costs ten — 


Mo 


